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INTRODUCTION. 


SHE Editor of the American 
Magazine prefents the Com- 
liments of theSeafon to his readers, 
and wiles them all the blefings 
they wifh for themfelves. He begs 
leave, on the aufpiciovs opening of 
the year 1788, to ufher into the 
world a Nea Publication; which he 
defigns to continue, as long as it 
hall be profitable to himfelf, or en- 
taining to his countrymen’ He 
thinks it unneceflary to trowble his 


 edtlers with an enumcration of the 


benevolent motives which prenipted 


‘Rim to this undertaking ; for what- 


ever he may fay in his oc favor, 
mankind will till have their owh 
Opinions of the Editor's views. ‘To 
this he_has not a fingle objection ; 
while ‘he is confcions that among 
feveral motives which a¢tuate him 
on this occafion, there is not a dad 
one, ' 

The plan of this Work is com- 
prehenfive, and great pains will be 
taken to render it in the execution 
both ufeful and amufing, 

The Editor is determined to col- 
le€&t as many orginal Effays as potli- 
ble; and.particularly fuch as relate 
to this’ Country, and contain ufeful 
and curious difcoveries in the hif- 
tory, or geography of America, or 
Ingenious remarks upon: the fcience 
of Government, and the peculiar 
inftitutions and cuitoms of the peo- 
ple,in the different States. For 
thele purpofes the Editor has fur- 


nifhed ‘himfelf with many mater- 
ials ; anid‘'he willacknowledge him- 
felf indebted for valuable commu- 
nications both from Societies and 
individuals. 

The mof interefting Effays upon 
every fubjeét, will be extracted 
from the Jateft periodical publicas 
tions, both ‘in Great-Britain and 
France ; and from time to time, an 
abridgement of the Englifh Reviews 
of new and ufeful publications will 
be inferted. 

It is the Editoi’s wifh to gratify 
every clais of readers—the Divine; 
the Philofopher, the Hiflorian, the 
Statefman, the Moralilt, the Poec, 
the Merchant and the Laborer-—— 
and his fair readers may be aflured 
that no inconfiderable pains will be 
taken to furnith them with entertain - 
iment ; at the fame time, he flatters 
himfelf that many of the Ladies, 
who are the favorites of Minerva 
and the Mutfes, will be found in the 
number of his correfpondents. 

The American Magazine will be 
open for every {pecies of decent and 
valuable Eflays ; for fair difcuffion, 
general fatire, wit and humor, and 
for the productions of imagination. 
At the fame time, the Editor will 
find it neceflary toreferve to himfelbf 
the right of deciding on the merit . 
of the Effays communicated, and 
the propriety of admitting them into 
the work ; as perfonal inveétive, ri- 
baldry and immoral writings will 

foim 





4 INTRODUCTION. 


form no part of the propofed felec- 
tion. 

The Fditor is fenfible of the ar- 
duous tafk he has. impofed upon 
himfelf, in attempting to pleafe the 
different taites of his readers, and 
yender the publication worthy of 
encouragement. But -he is deter- 
mined to devote more attention to 
the work than is ulual in fuch pub-. 
lications ; and that if it fhould fail 
of fuccefs, it fhall be for fome caufe 
which it is not in Ais power to re- 
move. The bulk of readers who 
are judges, and give reputation to 
any performance, are generally can- 
did. Small faults will never con- 
demn a work that is fubitantially 
good ; and if great faults fhould be 
jound im the American Magazine, the 
Editor will freeiy confent to difcon- 
tinue the publication, 

In this new world, 2 thoufand 
fubjeéts prefent themfeives for dif- 
cuflion, which in Europe, are almoit 


exhaufted. Our predilection for 
foreign productions, among other 
caufes, has operated to difcourage 
undertakings of this kind; but 
while we allow foreign publica- 
tions all their merit, it muft be con- 
ceded that none of them can be 
wholly calculated for this country. 
Every periodical publication in 
Europe, confiits of matter, more 
than half of which muft be to us 
wholly unintereiting. 

In a country where people gen. 
erally read, and where their govern- 
ments require them to be informed, 
Magazines muit be well. received, 
if well conduéted. New-York, for 
its fituation and other advantages, is 
the moft eligible place for a publi- 
cation of this kind ; and it is pre- 
fumed, that from its relative im- 
portance in the United States, its 
citizens will be among the firft te 
cherifh the attempt. 

New-York, Jan. 17. 1788. 


A LETTER from the Honorable BENJAMIN LINCOLN, Fsa. F. 4. 4. 
to the Honorable JAMES WARREN, Esa. F. 4. 4. relating to the 
INGRAFTING of FRUIT-TREES, and the GROWTH of VEGE- 
TABLES ; inclofing the Obfervations of his Friend on the GROWTH 
of TREES DOWNWARDS after the firit Year. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


TAKE this early opportunity, 
agreeable tomy promile, t- en- 
riofe vou the fentiments of my 
triend on grafting, the growth of 
piants, trees, &c. Thete were giv- 


¢n ona converfation which arofe 
vn my mentioning, that I had ob- 
jerved, fora number of years, an 
apple-tree in my orchard, the na- 
tura! fruitof which was early, hay- 
ing been grafted with a winter cy- 





HinGgaam, November 3, 1780. 
, / 


on, producing fruit very like in ap- 
pearance cq the fruit produced by 
the tree whence the cyon was ta- 
ken, but dettitute of thofe qualities 
inherent in that fruit, and neceflary 
to its keeping through the winter. 
This led me to call in quettion the 
propriety of grafting winter fruit 
on a fummer ttock, and to enquire, 
whether the ftock through which, 
I fuppoied, the food paffed to the 
cyon, 
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syon, and by which it was fitted 
properly to nourifh the helplefs and 
newly adopted branch, would not 
rather affimulate shat, than that the 
eyon could, thus fed, retain all the 
qua) ities of its parent ftock. 

Iam fenfible that there are ob- 
jettions to this new fyttem ; and, 
perhaps, difficulties may be railed 
toit, which cannot be obviated. — 
But, as this. may arife either from 
the erroneoulnefs of the doctrine 
itfelf, or from the want of know- 
ledge in the principles of vegeta- 
tion, I think it fiould not be adopt- 
ed or rejected without the fulleft 
enquiry ; and efpecially, fince a 
knowledge of the laws of vegeta- 
tion is one of the moft interefting 
matters which can be the fubjeét 
of difcuffion: for on vegetation 
depends our being; and in the 
fame proportion as we obtain a 
knowledge thereof, and praétife on 
that knowledge, in that proportion 
is our well-being promoted. That 
cultivation promotes vegetation, I 
think, none will deny : for furely 
the earth, fpontaneoufly, gives us 
but a bare fubfiftence. ‘The rea- 
fons affigned, why the earth did 
not more eariy bear fruit, were, 
hecaute therequas no rainon the earth, 
and becaufe there avas no man to till 
the ground.—The necefity of which 
ieems to have produced one of the 
firt decrees from Heaven to man, 
even while he was in Eden, fur- 
rounded with all the bleflings there. 
of, that he fhould drefs the garden. 
Whether tilling and drefiing the 
earth fo prepares its parts that they 
become proper food for the plant, 
and thereby preinote vegetation ; 
—whether, by tilling and drefling, 
the land is fitted properly to receive 
the rays of the fon, and to receive 
Md retain a fuitable quantity of 


water, with which food for the plant 
is fuppofed, by fome, to fall ;—or 
whether, by tilling and drefling, the 
land does really partake of more 
particles neceflary to vegetation, 
and fo attraéts Jike particles float- 
ing in the air, as fimilar bodies at- 
tract each other, and fo light on, 
and feed the plant in their fail, or 
do reft on the earth, are abforbed 
by the roots, and thence conveyed 
through the whole plant, are quef- 
tions which can, I think, be deter- 
mined with greater certainty when 
the principles of vegetation are ful- 
ly afcertained, 

Pleafe to favor me with the refult 
of your enquiries on theie matters, 
and it will much oblige him who 


has the honor to be, &c. 
B. LINCOLN. 


Hoon. Gen. Warren. 


THE idea has univerfally ob- 
tained, that Trees grow from the 
root upwards. But perhaps it may 
appear probable, from the follow- 
ing confiderations, that Trees, from 
the firft year, grow from the top 
downwards. 

The growth of annual plants 
feems to be the mere expanding of 
the parts contained in the feed, 
or bulb, which is a more perfcét 
and full grown feed, differing but 
little from what is commonly call- 
ed feed. Of this, the bulb of a tu- 
lip is the beft example, as the parts 
are vifible without the help of glaf- 
fes. Upon removing the feveral 
coats of the bulb, each of which are 
the fupport of a leaf, in the cen- 
ter of it, a large flower, near half 
an inch in length, will be found, 
and, in thickne(s, as large as arye- 
ftraw ; in which the petals, iftile, 
filaments and buttons are fully form- 
ed, and perfect in every refpect but 
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fize and color. The lower leaf of 
the plant, which, within the bulb, 
covers al] the reft, fwells and ex- 
pands firft: then the next above 
{wells and expands; and fo on, un- 
ti] the whole are expanded : after 
which, the ftalk rifes, the flower 
iwells and opens, and its beautiful 
colors are feparated and exhibited 
totheeye. In this growth the bulb 
is entirely wafted, except only the 
fine fkin that covered each fquami- 
na, which remains much thinner 
than white paper. In the center 
of the bulb, below the leaves and 
adhering to the ftalk, may be feen 
a very {mall bulb, much lefs than 
the teeds of the plant. This bulb 
is, however, increafed with the 
growth of the leaves, until it be- 
comes of the fize of the parent ; 
and when the ftalk, the leaves and 
fibrous roots decay and dry up, this 
new bulb remains, in the place of 
the old one, capableofa like growth 
the next year. 

The firft year’s growth of a tree, 
like that of plants, is the mere ex- 
panfion of the parts contained with- 
in the feed, fo far as thofe parts are 
fitted for growth ; and being ex- 
panded, the wood formed has no 
further growth, in any direétion but 
remains of the fame fize until it de- 
cays. Each leaf which grows on 
the firft year’s thoot,as we}l as thofe 
of fucceding years, has annexed to 
it, immediately above its ftem, an 
embryo bud, which is nourifhed 
and fitted to grow the following 
year, and to become a branch of 
the future tree, The leaf having 


performed its maternal duty, falls 
to the ground, and manures the tree 
from whence it fell. 

The wood of thefe fapplings of 
2 year, is uniformly of one texture; 
but the wood of the next year. is 
feparated from it by a circular line, 





which remains as long as the wood 
lafts. Every fucceeding year is dif 
tinguifhed in the fame manner ; fo 
that by cutting the tree on one fide, 
from the circumference to the cen- 
ter, and counting thofe circles, you 
may afcertain its age.——And one 
of the main queitions, arifing in the 
confideration of this fubject, is, how 
are thefe annual additional circles 
of wood formed? Are they form. 
ed by the filling and expanding of 
fibres, which, too {mall for the ob- 
fervation of our fenfes, lie between 
the bark and the tree? or are they 
new fibres fhooting either from be. 
low or from above ? It eppears, by 
examining the wounds of trees, that 
the wood being once feparated ne- 
ver heals up and grows together.— 
The new wood grow: over, and co- 
vers the wound ; but the feperated 
veffels never unite again: there- 
fore, if the edge of a knife be 
pafied tranfverfely through the bark 
half round a fapling, and thofe fup- 
pofed extreme fine veflels were eut 
off, that fide of the tree ought to 
ceafe growing, and the buds above 
it perifh. But the faét is other- 
wile ; for, cover the wound fo as 
the air may be prevented from car- 
rying of the moifture, which, when 
uncovered, flows from the wound, 
the buds above will grow nearly as 
well as if the wound was not made. 
To fuppofe that new veflels, form- 
ed at the the root, afcend, and feek. 
ing the buds, by pafling round the 


incifhon, immediately find them, 


is too ludicrous an objection to be 
ferioufly noticed. Let us, then, 
confider the buds which are form- 
ed in the bofom of every leaf. 
One of thofe buds, rended from 
its parent plant, and inferted in the 
bark of another tree of the fame 
genus, will grow «es wellas if it 
had been continued where nature 
piacea 
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placed it, arid become a complete 
tree. Here, at leaft, there is a cer- 
tainty, that there are no fibres cal. 
culated to fupport it, yet it will 
w; and the whole tree, above 
the infertion in the ftock,thus fpring- 
ing from a fofter-bud, is exactly of 
the fame nature in all refpects, and 
produces the fame fruit as the tree 
from which the bud was taken. 
This is the wonderful circum- 
flance, which, though often at- 
tempted, has. never been clearly ac- 
zounted for. We fhall proceed to 
enquite, then, how buds inferted in 
foreign ftocks attain their growth. 
When a bud is brought into con- 
tat with the ftock, and the bark 
of the ftock pafled round and upon 
the bark laid in wich. the bud, the 
fap very quickly forms a gum, 
which glues them together, and 
flops the mouths of thofe veilels 
which had been torn by feparating 
the bark and bud from the parent 
tree, Whoever examines the faét, 
muft be convinced, that the bud, 
thus laid in, never, ha; any further 
adherence to the ftock ; but remains, 
during the life of it, liable to be fe. 
parated from it by diflolving that 
gum ; and, from this circumftance, 
the fize and fhape of the wood, or 
bark, Jaid in with the bud, may be 
plainly difcoyered many years after 
its infertion, Here the communi- 
cation between the ftock and the 
bud is deftroyed : for, if the fap 
Pénetrated this gum, it would dif- 
folve it, and the bud would fall off ; 
and there can“certainly no fibres be 
fent from the root to feed a bud, 
Which nature had not placed there, 
othing bet experiment could in- 
duce a belief, that a bud, thus fitu- 
ated, would grow, become a tree, 
cfner and bear fruit. Let us 
afi how buds grow in the fituation 
gned them by nature. 
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The largenefs of the bud, and 
the freedom with which it fhoots, 
renders the peach-tree a proper 
fabjeét of this enquiry. Early :n 
the fpring, when the bua firft be- 
gins to {well, we fhall find one or 
more fibres fhooting from it down- 
ward. Thefe fibres are fo large, 
below the bud, as apparently to 
{well the bark, and on removing 
the bark the fibres may be plainly 
feen by the naked eye. Whoever 
carefully examines. this fact, will 
fearcely doubt that this is really 
the manner in which buds begin to 
som Innoculations having the 
ame power of fending out fibres 
from themfelves as buds, in their 
natural fituations, need no nourifh- 
ment from the ftock on which they 
are fixed ; but it becomes the quef- 
tion, from whence is their nourifh- 
ment derived ? 

A curious yellow carnation, pre- 
fented to agentleman at Laacafer, 
in the year 1778, being tran{plant- 
ed very early in the fpring, and the 
weather proving cold, he was o- 
bliged to take it into the houfe, and 
keep it in a room where fire was 
kept. Notwithftanding his utmoft 
care in keeping the earth well wa- 
tered, the plant declined, the leaves 
became foft, and refted on the earth, 
and the plant fhewed every fymp- 
tom of approaching death. In this 
fiate, having bended twigs over the 
pot, he wet a thick tow-cloth and 
threw over the_plant, which form- 
ed a moift atmofphere round it: 
In a few hours the leaves became 
erect, and elaftic, and within three 
days the whole plant affumed the 
alpect of perfeét health. The roots 
had a fupply of moifture, but it did 
not grow; the leaves were fup- 
plied, andthe plant inflantly flo- 
riled, 

To be continutde 





8 ADVICE TO MASONS, &«. 


For the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


ADVICE t¢2 MASONS, and HUSBANDS that have SCOLDING 
WIVES, and WIVES that have PEEVISH HUSBANDS, from one 
who does not belong to either of thefe deferiptions. 


UCH has been faid about 
4 the philofophy of building 
chimneys; and volumes written to 
fhow how to prevent their {moke- 
ing. Waving all quettions about 
principles, theori¢s and caufes, let 
us come to the point atonce. An 
infallible method to prevent fmoky 
chimneys is comprifed in thefe few 
words—=Confiru# your chimneys fa, 
that the opening at the arch or mantle- 
tree fhall be fmaller than any cwhere 
above. The pipe of a ftove alfo 
fhould be (maller at its entrance in- 
to the ftove than any where above. 
Should I be atked the principle ; 
T would fay, that if the velocity, 
force or momentum of fmoke is 
greater at its entrance into the 
funnel, than above, it cannot re- 
turn, nor be driven back. 


If ft fhould be afked where I got 
all my knowledge,my anfwer would 
be from Experience, that old hoary- 
headed Matter, that is worth all the 
éoxcamical theories it nature. 

But citizens will objet@—/f 
we mate our chimneys narrow, the 
Jrseeps cannot ajcténd: Well then 
place a plate of fheet tron in the 
chimney that can be removed at 
pleafare. 

At arly rate contract the aperture 
of the chimney, at the fire place in 
to a fimall comipafs ; and let us have 
no more conical pyramidical chim- 
neys, broad at bottom # catch the 
Jmoke, Give the fimoke great velo- 
city at the arch or mantietree, get 
it beyond that point of compreffure, 
and you will not be tormented with 


{moke and {colding too. 
a eee 
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ANECDOTE OF ALEXANDER, Second Duke of GORDON. 


T a time not very remote, 
when the Duke of Gordon, 

and all the Lords of that family 
were Roman Catholics,a Protettant, 
not unknown to his Grace, rented a 
{mall farm under him, near Hunt- 
ley Caitle,and,from whatever caufe, 
had fallen behind in his payments, 
A vigilant fteward, in the Duke’s 
abfence, feized the tarmer’s ftock 
for arrears of rent, and advertifed it 
by the parifh crier to be rouped, that 
is fold by au@tion, ona fixed day. 
‘The Duke happily returned in the 
interval ; his tenant, who knew his’ 
road, made the beft of his way on- 
ward to the Duke’s apartment, and 
he was not interrupted, but for- 
warded in it by the fervants, who 
concluded he came by appointment, 
** What is the matiex, Donald 2” 


faid the Duke, as he faw him enter 
melancholy. Donald told his for- 
rowful tale ina concife natura! man- 
ner ; it touched the Duke's lreart, 
and produced an acquittance in 
form. Staring, as he cheerily with- 
drew, atthe pi€tures and images, 
he exprefied a curiofity to know 
what thev were,in his homely way. 
“ Thefe,” faid the Duke, with great 
condefcenfion, “* are the Saints who 
intercede with God for me.” “ My 
Lord Duke,” faid Donald, “ would 


it not be better to apply yourle'f 


direfly to God; I went to muckle 
Sawnev Gordon, and to little. Saw- 
rey Gordon ; but if I had not come 
to your guid Grace’s felf, I could 
not have got my difcharge/ ana 
baith I and my bairns had been 
harried.” 
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PRINCIPLES of GOVERNMENT and COMMERCE. 


& LL mankind are, by nature, 
FA. free, and have a right to cn- 
joy life, liberty. and property. 

One perfon has no right to take 
from another his life, heaith, peace 
orgood name-—to take away or lets- 
en his freedom of thinking and act- 
ing—or to injure his eltace in the 
fmalleft degree. i 2 

Acolleétion of individuals forms 
a fociety ; and every fociety mult 
have government, to prevent one 
man fiom hurting another, and, to 
punifh fuch as commit crimes. . E- 
very perfon’s fafety requires that he 
fhould fubmit to be governed ; fur 
if one man may do harm without 
fuffering punifiiment, every man 
has the fame right, and no perfon 
tan be fafe. 

Itisneceffary thereforethat there 
fhould be laws to control every 
man... Laws fhould be made by 
confent or concurrence of the great- 
eh part of the fociety. 

The whole body of people in fo. 
ciety is the fovercign power or 
fate ; whichis called, the body pol- 
ic. Every man forms a part of 
this ftate, and fo has a fhare in the 
fovereignty; at the fame iime, as 
an individual, he is a fubjeét of the 
ftate, 

When afociety is large, the whole 
fate cannot meet together for the 
purpofe of making laws ; the people 
therefore agree to appoint deputies, 
or reprefentatives to act for them. 
When thefe agents are chofen and 
met together, they repreient the 
Whole ttate, and aét as the fover- 
tign power. ‘The people refign 
their own authority to their repre- 
icntatives—the acts of thefe depu- 
thes are in effect the ats of the peo- 
ple—and the people have no right 
© refufe obedience. 

B 


It ig as. wrong to refuie obedience 
to the laws made by our repre/enta- 
tives, as it would be to break laws 
made by ourfe/ves. If a aw is bad, 
and produces general harm, the 
people may appoint new deputies 
to repeal it; but while it is a law, 
it is the act and will of the fove- 
reign power and ought to be obey- 
ed. : 

The people, in free governments, 
make their own laws by agents or 
reprefentatives, and appointthe ex- 
ecutive officers. An executive of- 
ficer is armed with the authority of 
the whole ftate and cannot be re- 
fited. He cannot do wrong,, un-, 
lefs he goes beyond the bounds of 
the laws. tee 

An executive officer can hardly 
be too arbitrary ; for if the laws 
are good, they fhould be tlridtly,ex- 
ecuted and religioufly obeyed: If 
they are bad, the peuple can alter 
or repeal them : or if the officer 
goes beyond his powers, he is ac- 
countable tothofe whoappointhim. 
A neglect of good and wholefome 
laws is the bane of fociety. 

_ Judges and all executive officers 
fhould be madeasmuch as poilible; 
independent on the will of the peo- 

ple atiarge. ‘They fhould becho- 
fen by the reprefentatives of the 
people and anfwerable to them on- 
ly: For if they are elected by the 
people, they are apt to be {wayed 
by fear and affection ; they may 
difpenfe with the ]aws,to favor their 
friends, or fecure their office. Be- 
fides, their election is apt to occafion 
party-{pirit,cabals, bribery and pub- 
lic diforder, Thefe are great evils 
in a itate and defeat the purpofes 
of government. 
The people have a right to in- 
firuct their reprefentatives in cers 


tais 
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tain cafes, im which they may be 
well informed. But this right can- 
not often be exercifed with proprie- 
ty or fafety :- Nor fhould their in- 
ftructions be abfolutely binding on 
their reprefentatives : For the peo- 
ple, moft of whom live remote from 
each other, cannot always be ac- 
quainted with the general intereft 
of the ftate—they cannot know al 
the reafons and arguments which 
may be offered for or againft a 
meafure, by people in diftant parts 
of the flate—they cannot tell at 
home, how they ‘them/e/ves would 
think and att, ina general aflembly 
of ali the citizens. 
In thisfituation, if the people of 
a certain diftri@, bind their repre- 
fentative to voté in a particular 
manner, they may bind him to do 
«rong. They make up their minds, 
upon a partial view of faés, and 
form arefolution, which they them- 
felves, on a fair ftate of all the faéts, 
in the general afiembly. might fee 
realons to chattge. There have 
been inftances, in whichthefe bind- 
ing, pofitive inftructions have obli- 
ged a reprefentative to give his vote, 
contrary to the: convittion of his 
own mind and what he thought the 
good of the ftate ; confequently his 
vote was a violation cf his oath. 
But the opinions of the people 

fhould, if poflible, be colleéted ; for 
the general fenfe of a nation is 
commonly right. When people 

are well informed, their general 
opinion is perhaps always right. 

But they may be uninformed or 
mifinformed and confequently their 
meafuresmay be repugnant to their 
own intereft. This is often the 
cafe, with particulardiftri€tsof peo- 
ple ; and hence the bad policy of 
giving binding inftru@tigns to re- 
prefentatives. The fenfe of a na- 


tion is collected by the opinions of 





people in particular diftricts ; and 
this fenfe fhould govern. But, as 
fome of thefe opinions may be 
wrong, a reprefentative fhould be 
left with difcretionary powers to 
aét for the good of the ftate. 

Reprefentativesare chofen by the 
inhabitants of certain diftriéts, be. 
caufe thts is molt convenient : But 
when they act as lawgivers, they 
aét for the whole flate. Whena 
man is confidering the propriety of 
a general meaiure, he is not to be 
influenced by the intereft of a fin. 
gle diitri&t or part of a ftate; but 
by the colle€tive intereft of the 
whole ftate. A good lawgiver will 
not afk folely what is my interett, 
or the intereit of my town or con- 
ftituents ? but, what will promote 
the intereft of the community; 
© avbat will produce the greateft p2/- 
© fible good, ta the greateft number of 
. people: ?? 

When a legiflative body makes 
laws, it a€ts for ivfe/f only and can 
alter or repeal the laws when they 
become inconvenient. But when 
it makes grants or contraZs, it acts 
as a party, and cannot take back its 
grant, or change the nature of its 
contra¢ts, without the confent of 
the other party. A ftate has no 
more right to negle& or refule to 
fulfil its engagements, than an in- 
dividual. There may be an ex- 
ception in the cafe of a grant, for if 
a ftate has made a grant, which, con- 
trary to its expectations, clearly en- 
dangers the fafety of the communi- 
ty, ic may refume that grant. The 
public fafety is a confideration fu- 
perior to all others. But the dan- 
ger mult be great and obvious— 
it muft be generally feen and felt, 
before the flate can be jumtified in 
recalling its grant. To take back 
a gift or break a contract for ~~ 
caufes or flight inconveniencies, | 
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2 moft wanton abufe of power. 
Bargains, conveyances, and volun- 
tary grants, where two parties are 
concerned, are facred things—they 
are the fupports of focial confidence 
and fecurity——they ought not to be 
{ported with, becaufe one party is 
ftrongerthan the other—they fhould 
be religioufly obferved. 

As the flate has no rigltto break 
its own promifes, fo it has no right 
to alter the promifes of individuals, 
When one man has engaged to pay 
his debt in wheat, and his creditor 
expects the promife to be fulfilled, 


the legiflature has no right to fay, 


the debt fhall be paid in flax or 
horfes. Such an a€&t faps ali the fup- 
ports of good faith between man and 
man—it isthe woritkind oftyranny. 

For this reafon, all tender-laws, 
which oblige acreditor to take, for 
his debt, fome article which hene- 
ver intended nor engaged to take, 
are highly wnjuf and tyrannical. The 
intention of the contracting parties 
thould be ftriétly regarded—tlic 
flate may enforce that intention, 
but can never have aright to in- 
terfere and defeat it. A legiflatute 
has no right to puta bargainon any 
footing, but that on which the par- 
ties have placed it or are willing to 
place it. 

If a ftate is poor and people owe 
more money than can be procured, 
alegiflature may perhaps go fo far 
astola{pend the collection of debts; 
orto ordain that-a certain part on. 


ly of the debts fhall be recoverable 


immediately, and the payment of 


the remainder fulpended.. This 
may cafe. the debtors ; but can be 
jaftified in extreme cafes only, when 
the people are generally and ereat- 
ly involved. : a 

A people thould not generally be 
indebt: The confumers of goods 
fhould not get credit. Heavy and 
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numerous debts are great evils to a 
ftate. If the people will give and 
takeextenfivecredit, the ftate fhould 
check their imprudence, by putting 
debts out of the proteétion of law. 
When it becomes a practice to col- 
leé&t debts by law, it is a proof of 
corruption and degeneracy among 
the people. Laws and courts are 
neceflary to fettle controverted 
points between man and man; but 
a man fhould pay anacknowledged 
debt, not becaule there is a law to 
oblige him, but becaufe it is juff and 
honeft and becaufe he has PROM- 
ISkD to pay it. 

Money or a medium of trade is 
neceflary in all great ftates 5 but 
too much is a greater evil than Zoo 
ttle. When. people can getmoney 
without labor, they neglect bufineis 
and be¢ome idle, prodigal and vi- 
cious ; and when they have noth- 
ing but money, they are poor in- 
deed. Spain was ruined by its 
mines of gold and filver in South 
America. That kingdom poffels- 
ed all the money in Europe and yet 
was the pooref—it will never be 
rich and flourifhing, till its mines 
are exhaufted.. The difcovery of 
rich mines-in this country, would 
be the greateft misfortune, that can 
befall the United States. 

Money is a mere reprefentative 
of property—it is the change which 
facilitates trade.’ But the wealt) 
of a country is its produce; and its 
ftrength confifts in the number of 
its induitrious inhabitants. Aman 
cannot become rich, unlefs he earns 
more than he fpends. It isthe fame 
with a country. The laboring men 
are the fupport of a nation. 

The value of money depends on 
the quantity in circulation. A me- 
dium of trade refpects all commer- 
cial nations ; and like water, it will 
find its level. Money wiil ga where 

is 


———" 
jt is wanted, if the people have any 
thing to purchafe it. If one ftate 
or country has more money than 
another, it is a proof that the peo- 
le are more induttrious or faving. 
fe would be happy for the world, 
if no more money could be made: 
There is already too much. Silver 
is become very burdenfome, mere- 


Jy becauie there is toomuch in the 


world. If there were but one 
guarter of the money which now 
circulates, one quarter of a dollar 
would buy as much asa dollar will 
now, 

Hence the miftaken policy of 
thole people who attempt toincreafe 
the medium of trade by coinage or 
by a paper currency. They can 
add to the quantity, as much as 
they pleafe ; but not to the value. 
if America were fhut out from ail 
intercourfe with other nations, and 
ten millions of dollars were circu- 
Jating jn the country, every article 
of life would have a certain price. 
If in this cafe, wheat fhould be one 
dollar a bufbel, let the money be 
jnftantly doubled, the price of 
wheat would then be two dollars, 
and the price of every article would 
rife in the fame proportion. So that 
twenty millions of dollars would 
be worth no more than the ten, be- 
caule they would buy no more of 
the ufeful commodities—America 
would be no richer inone cafe than 
jn the other, ¥, 

But as there is a communication 
with other nations, a million of dol- 
lars, acded to the circulating {pe- 
gic, does not encreafe the perma- 
nent medium in quantity ; for juit 
fo much money as is added, will 
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If there is toe 
mucly money in a country, the price 
of labor will rife, and the produce 
cannot find market abraad without 


leave the country. 


alofs. ‘This was the cafe with A. 
merican produce, at the clofe of the 
war. If money is fcarce in a 
country, the price of labor will be 
low and confequently the produce 
of that country will be cheap at 
horace, and a great profit will be 
made on the exportation. This 
profit will be returned, partly in 
goods and partly in money, and 
the country is enriched. 

But the great principle, which 
fhould conflitute the corner ftone of 
government, is public jufitce. The 
fountain-head fhould be pure,or the 
ftreams will be foul indeed. That 
Legiflatures ar bodies politic fhould 
make Jaws, annex penalties for dif- 
obedience, inftitute courts for de- 
ciding controverfies and trying of- 
fenders, and execute punifhments 
on thofe that are convicted—yet at 
the fame time negleé to do juftice 


themigives by paying their own: 


debts ; this is of all abfurdities the 
moit glaring. ‘To compel individ- 
vals to perform contracts and yet 
break their own folemn promiles— 
to punifh individuals for neglect, 
and yet fet a general example of 
delinquency, is to undermine the 
foundation of focial confidence, aud 
fhake every principle of commuta, 
tive juilice. 

Thefe are general principles in 
government and trade, and ought 
to be. deeply imprefled upon the 
minds of every 
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Fo the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


NE. of the principal objec- 
O tions to the new. Federal 
Conftitution is, that it contains no 
Bill of Rights. ‘This objection, I 
prefume to.aflert, is founded on 
ideas. of government that are totally 
falfe. Men feem determined to 
adhere to old prejudices, and .rea- 
fon wrong, becaufe our anceftors 
reafoned right. A Bill of Rights 
againft the encroachments of Kings 
and Barons, or againit any power 
independent of the people, is’ per- 
fedtly intelligible ; but a Bill of 
Rights againit the encroachments 
of an elective Legiflature, that is, 
agaicit our own encroachments on 
wurfelves, ig acuriofity in govern- 
ment. 

One half the people who read 
books, have fo little ability to ap- 
ply what they read to their own 
practice, that they had better not 
reqd at all. The Englith nation, 
from which we defcended have 
been gaining their liberties, inch 
by inch, by forcing conceffions 
from the crown and the Barons, 
during the courfe of fix centuries. 
Magna Charia, which is called the 
palladium of Englith liberty, was 
died in 1215, and the people of 
England were not reprefented in 
Parliament till the year}265, Mag. 
na Charta eftablifhed the rights of 
the Barons and the clergy againft 
the encroachments of royal prero- 
gative ; but the commons or people 
Were hardly noticed in that deed, 
There was but one claufe in their 
favor, which ftipulated that, no 
Villain or ruftic fhould, by any fine, 
be bereaved of his carts, plows and 
infruments of hufbandry.”— As 


ay the ey < va were confidered 
part Of the property belonging 
Paw eflate, and were transferred, 


as other moveables, at the will of 
their owners. In the fucceeding 
reign, they were permitted to fend 
Reprefentatives to Parliament ; and 
from that time have been gradually 
affluming their proper degree of 
confequence in the Britith Legif- 
lature. In fuch a nation, every law 
or ftatute that defines the powers 
of the crown, and circumfcribes 
them within determinate limits, 
mutt be confidered as a barrier to 
guard popular liberty. Every ac- 
quifition of freedom mutt be efta- 
blithed as a right, and folemnly re- 
cognized by the fupreme power of 
the nation ; leit it fhould be again 
ref{umed by the crown under pre- 
tence of ancient prerogative ; For 
this reafon, the habeas corpus act 
pafied in the reign of Charles 2d, 
the ftatute of the zd of William and 
Mary, and many others which are 
declaratory of certain privileges, 
are juftly confidered as the pillars 
af Englith freedom. 

Thefe fatutes are however noc 
elteemed becaufe they are unalter- 
able; for the fame power that en- 
acted them, can at any moment 
repeal them ; but they are efleem- 
ed, becaufe they are barriers ereét- 
ed by the Reprefentatives of the 
nation, again{t a power that exiils 
independent of their own choice. 

But the fame reafons for iuch 
declaratory conftitutions do not ex- 
ift in America, where the fupreme 
power is she people in their Repre- 


Jentatives. 'The Bills of Rights, pre- 


fixed to feveral of the conftitutionsof 
the United States, if confidered as 
afligning the reafons of our fepara- 
tion froin a foreign government, or 
as folemn declarations of right a- 
gainft the encroachments of a fo- 
reign jurifciction, are perfectly ra- 
, tional, 
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a 
tional, and were. doubtlefs necef- 
fary. But if they are confidered 
as barriers againft the encroach- 
ments of our own Legiflatures, or 
as con{titutions unalterable by pof- 
terity, L venture to pronounce them 
nugatory, and to the laft degree, 
abfurd. 

In our governments, there is no 
power of legiflation, independent of 
the people; no power that hasan in- 
tereft detached from thatcf the pub- 
lic ; confequently there is no pow- 
er exifting againft which it is ne- 
ceffary to guard. While our Le- 
giflatures therefore remain elec- 
tive, and the rulers have the fame 
intereft in the laws, as the fubjects 
have, the rights of the people will 
be perfetly fecure without any 
declaration in their favor. 

But this is not the principal 
point. I undertake to prove that 
a ftanding Bill of Rights is abjurd, 
becaufe no conftitutions, in a free 
government, can be unalterable. 
The prelent generation have in- 
deed a right to declare what they 
deem a privilege; but they have 
no right to fay what the next gene- 
ration fhall deem a privilege. A 
State is a {upreme corporation that 
never dies. Its powers, when it 
acts for itfelf, are at all times, e- 
qually extenfive ; and it has the 
fame right to repeal a Jaw this year, 
as it hadto make it the Jatt, If 
therefore our pofterity are bound 
by our conftitations, and can nei- 
ther amend nor annul them, they 
are to all intents and purpofes our 
flaves. 

Bot it will be enquired, have 
we then no right to fay, that trial 
by jury, the liberty of the pres, 
the habeas corpus writ and other 
invaluable privileges, fhall never 
be infringed nor dettroved ? By 
no means. We have the fame 


right to fay that lands fhall def- 
cend in a particular mode to the 
heirs of the deceafed proprietor, 
and that fuch a mode fhall never be 
altered by future generations, as 
we have to pafs a law that the trial 
by jury fhall never be abridged. 
The right of Jury-trial, which we 
deem invaluable, may in future 
ceafe to be a privilege ; or other 
modes of trial more {fatisfactory 
to the people, may be devifed. 
Such an event is neither impoflible 
nor improbable, Have we thena 
right to fay that our pofterity fhall 
not be judges of their own cir- 
cumftances ? The very attempt to 
make perpetual conftitutions, is the 
affumption of a right to control the 
opinions of future generations ; and 
to legiflate for thofe over whom we 
have as little authority as we have 
over a nation in Afia. Nay we 
have as little right to fay that trial 
by jury fhall be perpetual, as the 
Englith, in the reign of Edward the 
Confeflor, had, to bind their pol- 
terity forever to decide caufes by 
fiery Ordeal, or fingle combat. 
There are perhaps many laws and 
regulations, which from their con- 
fonance tothe eternal rulesofjuftice, 
will always be good and conform- 
able to the fenfe of a nation. But 
moit inititutions in fociety, by rea- 
fon of an unceafing change of cir- 
cumftances, either become altoge- 
ther improper or require amend- 
ment ; and every nation has at all 
times, the right of judging of its 
cicumftances and determining on 
the propriety of changing its laws. 

The Englifh writers talk much 
of the omnipotence of Parliament; 
and-vet they feem to entertan fome 
feruples about their right to change 
particular parts’of their conftitu- 
tion. Io gueftion much whether 


Parliament would not hefitare te 


change; 
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change, on'any occafion, an article 
of Magna Charta. Mr. Pitt, a 
few years ago, attempted to reform 
the mode of reprefentation in Par- 
liament. Immediately an uproar 
was raifed againft the meafure, as 
unconfitational. The reprefenta- 
tion of the kingdom, when firft 
eftablithed, was doubtlefs equal 
and wife ; but by the inereafe of 
fome cities and boroughs and the 
depopulation of others, it has be- 
come extremely unequal. In fome 
boroughs there is fcarcely an e- 
le€tor left to enjoy its privileges. 
If the nation fecls no great incon- 
venience from this change of cir- 
cumftances, under the old mode of 
reprefentation, a reform is unne- 
ceflary. But if fuch a change has 
produced any national evils of 
magnitude énough to be felt, the 
prefent form of electing the Repre- 
fentatives of the nation, however 
conflitutional, and venerable for its 
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antiquity, may at any time be a- 
mended, if it fhould be the fenfe 
of Parliament. The expediency of 
the alteration mutt always bea mat- 
ter of opinion ; but all {cruples as 
to the right of making it are totally 
groundlefs. 

Magna Charta may be confider- 
ed as a contraét between two par- 
ties, the King and the Barons, 
and no contract can be altered but 
by the confent of both parties. 
Bat’ whenever any article of that 
deed or contrat fhall become in- 
convenient or oppreffive, the King, 
Lords and Commons may either 
amend or annul it at pleafure. 

The fame reafoning applies to 
each of the United States, and to 
the Federal Republic in general. 
But an important queftion will a- 
rife from the foregoing remarks, 
which muft be the fubject of ano- 
ther’ paper. 
| GILES HICKORY. 
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COPY of a LETTER from Mr. WEBSTER, to the Rev. Dr. STILES, 
Prefident of Yate CoLLece, dated Philadelphia, Ofeber 22, 1787. 


REVEREND SIR, 


OU will recolleé& that when 

& 1 came to ‘Philadelphia, laft 
Winter, you wrote to Dr. Franklix, 
requeiting his opinion of the forti- 
ications which have been difcover- 
¢¢ in Kentucky and Mutkingum, 
and particularly defcribed by Gen, 
Parfons and others, who have travel - 
ledinte that country. The Door 
could give no certain account of 
time When they were raifed, or 
8 Aenea bh Dag tg the 
de Soto, bs, pehiesrated ie Mae 
pe 92 4 , 1 gan sated heme 
ry as early as the middle of 

© 16th Century, in fearch of 


“ 


GOLD MINES ; and thought it 
probable the forts might have been 
erefted by this commander, to {c- 
cure his troops frem the Savages. 
The Doétor’s MIND is a rich trea- 
fure of knowledge ; but although 
he retained the principal facts ref- 
petting the expedition, vet he could 
not recolle&t in what collection of 
voyages he had found the account. 
I took pains to examine feveral col- 
lections in his Abrary, but without 
eftcct, 

A few days ago I was ina Book- 
Store in this city, and accidentally 
laid my hands upon a fmall quarto 
volume 


r6 


volume, entitled the hiitory of Flo- 
rida, compiled by Mr. Wilitam Re- 
berts. It gave me much pleatare and 
furprife, on opening the book, to 
fee the nante of Ferdinand de Soto. 
I immediately procured the book, 
in expectation of fatisfying myfelf 
refpecting the original conitruction 
of the fortifications weit of the Al- 
legany, which have caufed much 
fpeculation among the curious. 
This work contains a particular ac- 
count of Ferdinand’s expedition in- 
to Florida, which L have read with 
fome attention. ButI findit very 
difficult to determine by this ac- 
count, and the. Maps that accom- 
pany the work, how far. he pene- 
trated into the country, or in what 
particular places he wintered ; for 
very few of the names of rivers and 
indian towns here mentioned, are 
ufed in. modern times, in deferib- 
ing this part of the country. I will 
however abridge the account and 
fubmit it to your fuperior know- 
ledgeof the geography of that quar- 
ter of America, to determine where 
the places mentioned dre fitwated, 
and how far Ferdinand mutt have 
travelled from the Gulf of Florida. 
Ferdinand de Soto rad ferved un- 
der Francis Pizarro,in his conqueit 
of Peru: Hisgoodcondué recom. 
mended him tothe Emperor Charles 
Vth, who conferred on him the go. 
vernment of Cuba; with the rank 
.of General of Florida, and Marquis 
of the lands in it; which he fhould 
conquer. He failed from the Ha- 
vanna on the 12th of May, 15395 
with nine veffels; 350 horfe and 
goo foot. On the 252) he came to 
anchor in the bay of Spiritu Sano. 
The troops were landed, and Fer- 
dinand began to march in queft of 
Gold Mines, the principal object of 
all the Spanifh expeditions to the 
new World, He direéted his 
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courfe firit to the province of Pag; 
acoxt, a powerful Indian Chief, 
which is {aid to be 30 leagues dif- 
tant, butthe courfe is not mention- 
ed. Hethen wentto Care,which 
is {aid to be weltward, but the dif- 
tance is not noticed. On his way 
he pafled a rapid river, but its name 
is not mentioned. It is {aid that 
4 leagues beyond Cale is Palache,a 
province abounding in Maze. Fer- 
dinand left Cale on the 11th of 
Auguft for Palache, which I take to 
be a rtvér, which falls into the Gulf 
of Mexico on the north eéait, about 
50 miles from.the great river, now 
called Apalachicola, and as it is laid 
down on the Map before me, about 
180 miles from the Bay of Spiritu 
Sanéto, where Ferdinand firft land- 
ed. So far his march feems well 
afcertained. On his way from Ca- 
Je he pafled through feveral Indian 
fettlements, viz. Hara, Potane, Uii- 
mama, Malapaz, Cholupaba, and 
then through a defert of two days 
journey, to Coliquen. This mutt 
have been in the large province of 
Palache, which takes its name from 
the river, and from whichthe fouth- 
érn part of the Allegany Mountaiiis 
takes its name, Apalachian. 
Ferdinand flayed at Caliquex fome 
time, and colleéted the troops which 
were left behind. On the zoth ot 
Sept. he marched, and in five days 
arrived at Napetaca. ‘The courle 
is not mentioned ; but itis moft like- 
ly to be northward. From Nape- 
taca he marched to Uxachil, and 
thence in two days to Axille. Here 
he pafied a river and arrived at 
Vitachuco, which is {aid to be in the 
province of Palache. ‘This pro- 
vince is faid to be fertile and well 
peopled, houfes and villages appear- 
Ing on every fide. By the time 


fpent in marching, one would ful- 
peé Ferdinand mutt have by this 


time 
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timé penetrated far into the coun- 
try. Yet the account fays he was 
but 10 leagues from the fea ; w hich, 
fuppofing it to be on the river Pa/- 
ache, could not be more than 200 
or 250 miles from Spiritu Sandie. 
Another circumftance corroborates 
thisconjeéture : Ferdinand difpatch- 
ed a body of horfe to Spiritu Sandio, 
with orders for the party left there 
to join him at Palache. The horfe- 
men arrived in fix dajs, which wil] 
make the diftance, at gO miles a 
day, 240 miles. 

The party upon this order left 
Spiritu Sanéto, and coalting along, 
arrived at Palache Bay on the 25th 
of December. Ferdinand difpatch- 
ed Moldonado to reconneitre the 
country Weitward : He went to O. 
chufe, 60 leagues from Palache, and 
teturned with a favorable account 
of the country. Ferdinand then 
difpatched Maldonado with the ficet 
tothe Havanna, for a fupply of 
warlike implements. On the in- 
formation of an Indian that the 
country Yupaha, to the eaitward, a- 
bounded in gold ; Ferdinand left 
Palacbe on the third of March 1540, 
pafled through Capachigui and ar- 
tived at Toaili, On the 23d, he 
proceeded through Ache/e and Al: 
teraca to Ocuta, where the Caffigue, 
or Chief furnifhed him with 400 
Indians for fervice. He left Ocuta, 
on the 12th of April,and proceeded 
to Cofagui and to Patofo. Not find- 


ing the gold mines he expeéted, ~ 


Ferdinand was embatrafled, but 
being informed, that to the north- 
Welt lay a fertile well peopled pro- 
vince, called Coca, he changed his 
toute, and encountering all difficul- 
ties, he proceeded to Aymay and 
Catafachigui. ' Here he was told, 
that at the diftance of 12 days jour 

hey lay the province of Chiacha, 
which by its diftance and diretion 
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with the analogy of names, | am_ 
inclined to believe was fome part 
of the country of the Chaciaws or 
Chikajaws. Hither Ferai:ana de- 
termined to march. ‘Lhe diitance 
from Ocuta to Catifachigui is faid 
to be 130 miles 5 trom the latter 
to Xualli 250 miles of mountain- 
ouscountry. This diilance, reckons 
ing fromthe river Apalache north 
weit, will bring Ferdina: d into the 
Chikalaw country, to the north- 
ward of the upper Creeks. The 
town of Chiaca is iaid to be fitua- 
ted at the fuiks of ariver. Here 
the army repoled for tone ime, 
and Ferdinand was told that to the 
northward of this lay the country 
ot Chica which abounded in cre. 
We marched for Céijca and arrived 
at Acofia on the 12th of July. He 
pafled through 7aé# and Ccfa, Zal- 
limuchufe and Itava ; at the Jatt 
place he was detained by the overs 
flowing of a river 3 then proceeded 
toUlliballi, Toafi, Tallife, 7 afcaluca, 
Piacha, and Maville, where he had 
a fevere engagement withthe na- 
tives. Here he heard that Maldo- 
nado had arrived at Ochuje with the 
fleet from the Havanna: bur he- 
determined net to return till he 
led his army into fome rich coun- 
try, where they might be :eward- 
ed for their toil and danger. He 
then marched to Pafailaya and 
thence proeceded to Chicaca, wheré 
he wintered. 

In April 1548 he left Chicaca 
and pafled feven days journey to 
Quizquiz, and then advanced to 
Rio le Grand. 'Thisis undoubtedly 
the Mithfippi,as it is deicribed to be 
one and a hal! mile wide, very deep 
and rapid, Boats were conttruct- 
ed ahd the army crofled into Quixo. 
Ferdinand marched to Pacaha 
through Ca/gui, and was obliged 
on his way to crois an arm of the 

greag, 
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greatriver: He arrived et Pacaha 
in ‘June. He then proceeded 
fouthward to a great province call- 
ed Quigate, then to Coligoa, Palije- 
ma, Tafalicoya and Caas, to the pro- 
vince of Tudla, then to the pro- 
vince Autiamque, eighty leagues 
foutheaftward, where he wintered. 
Fhe left 4utiamque in March 1542 
and proceeded to Nileo on’ the 
banks of a great river, a fertile and 
populous country. This is the 
fame river that waters Cayas and 
Aatiamaye, it flows into a larger 
river that waters Pacaha aid 4- 
guixo ; their junction is near Gua- 
chaya. ‘The greatriver is called at 
this place, Tamudlifeu ; at Nilo, Ta- 
patu; at Cofa, Mico, and at the fea, Ri. 
Ferdinand died of a fever at Gua- 
cheya, after having nominated Lewis 
Maicofo to fueceed him. Soon af- 
ter his death, Lewis attempted to 
travel by land fouthwett to Mexico; 
he marched 150 leagues weit of the 
great river, but meeting with in‘a- 
perable obftacles, the army return- 
ed to Nivco, at fome diftance from 
which was the town Mixoya, where 
the Spaniards determined to build 
themielves fome veffels, and {ail 
out of the river for Mexico. Seven 
veflels were finifhed in June, and 
the rifing of the water carried the m 
otf the ftocks into the river, he 
army embarked July 2d 1543, 
arrived at the mouth of the river 
on the 16th, on the 18th aren ye 
to fea, and after a paffage of 5 
days arrived in the river Panico i 
the Mexican coait, having endured 
every fatigue and loft half their 
number of men. 
Fhis account is very imperfect 
and ic fome initances conttadiéto- 
ry as i flands in the hiftory ; the 


> 


have only 


‘tered 


on th 


_country, 


Lae 2 -e ¥. 


courfe and diftance of places are 


not always mentioned,and the dates 
of eventsare wholly irreconcileable. 

Thefe circumitances, however, 
cdo not preve that there never was 
fuch an expedition’; they only 


‘prove that the original writers or 


tranfcribers have been negligent. 

The truth of the expedition is 
ungueltionable, and on this fad i 

to make the following 

remarks. 
That Ferdinand with an 
of 1000 ar 1200 men, Win- 
two fucceflive years in the 
country called Florida, or between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the lakes 
e eafl of Miflifippi ; the firk 
winter he paffed near the gulf, and 
the fecond at a great dillance to 
the northward. * 

2d. That the remajns of th 
fortifications as they are defcribed, 
are {cattered indifferent parts of the 
and are of a fize or ex- 
tent for fecuring and accommoda- 
ting that number of men. _ 

3d. The great river mentioned 
in the relation mult be the Mifl- 
fippi, which is deep and rapid, and 
from one and a quarter to one 
and 2 half mile wide. 

4th. F Ferdinand muft have been 
feveral hundred miles from the ea 
for his troops were fourteen days 
navigating the river from the place 
where the veflels were conftruéted 
to the mouth. 


sth, In the original, mention is 


army 


feveral times made of falt-fprings 


which abound not only in Kentuc- 
ky, but in Mufkingum and on the 
welt of the Mififippi. 

6th. It is faid jeveral very large 
trees are grown out of tie ‘brealt- 


works; this proves the antiquity ot 





> and but 5 *) by land. 


From the _mouth of the Miflifippi to the Ohio is about a thoufand miles b! 
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hems But Ferdinand’s expedition 





tisfa€tion to you or to other enqui- 


was 247 years ago, a length of ers, it will gratify the wifhes of 


time in which trees will grow to 


any fize. ; 
If this account can give any {a- 


Rev. Sir, your molt cbedient 


and very humble fervant, 


NOAH WEBSTER. 


> A more fatisfactory account cf this expedition will be given next month. / 
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4n ABRIDGEMENT of Capt. JOHN SMITH’s History of VIR- 


GINIA. 





Publifoed in London, 1626. 


BO O K is: 


HE Chronicles of Wales re- 
port, that Madoc, fon of O- 

wen Quineth, Prince of Wales, ob- 
ferving the difputes of his two 
brothers about the fucceflion, pre- 
pared fome veffels, with arms and 
provifions and left his country in 
fearch of unknown countrics. Leav- 
ing Ireland on the north, he failed 
weftward, till he difcovered land. 
After acquainting him/elf with the 
nature and productions of the foil, 
he returned home and related to his 
countrymen what a pleafant and 
fruitful country he had feen, without 
inhabitants, and reprefented how 
idle it was for his brothers to con- 
tend for a barren territory. By 
thefe reprefentations, he perfuaded 
a number of people of both fexes to 
embark with him, and feek a habi- 
tation in a land of tranquility. He 
arrived in this new country in 1170, 
and leaving many of his people, re- 
turned for more adventurers. This 
expedition ig related as a faétin the 
hiitory of Wales ; but where this 





new country is fituated, isno where 
explained. * 

We find by the Englifh records, 
that Columbus offered his fervice to 
Henry ViIth, in the year 1488. 
But he undertook his firit voyage to 
America, under the patronage of 
the Spanifh Court, and difcovered 
fome Iflands in 1492. 

Henry VIilth gave a commifion, 
for difcovering unknown cv untries, 
to John Cabot and his three broth- 
ers, Sebaitian, Lewis and Sautius, 
John and Sebattian fitted opi « fleet, 
and coafted’ the American fhoves 
from the fortieth degree of South 
Latitude, to the fixty-feventh de- 
gree North. For this tervice Se- 
baftian was knighted, made grand 
Pilate of England,. and -in his old 
age received a penfion from Edward 
the VIth. This difcovery of the 
Cabots was in 1497 ; and was prior 
to Columbus’s ciicc very of the con- 
tinent; for Columbus never ifaw 
the main land till 1498. 

Under the direétion of Sebaftian 





, Dr. Plott’s ac-ount of this expedition agrees with the foregoing, in the princi- 
circumftances ; but Quinctb he fpells Gwynedd ; which is the fame word in mo- 
ern Welfh. He mentions that the number of adventurers left, before Madoc’s re+ 


turn, was one hundred and twenty. 
A report has circulated that Mr. 


Mand our belief, 


th Morgan Jones, a clergyman, who is acquainted 
wr the Welth language, has a@tually difcovereda the defcendarts of 
er, On the borders of a river weft of the Miffifipi. 
a to fuch a report, until better atietted. 

tir language will prove their origin; ut further difcoveries are neceflary 


thefe adventur 
Little credit is however to be 
If their defcendants are in America, 
y to com- 


Cabot, 
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Cab, when grand Pilate of Eng- 
land, 5ir Hugh Willowby was fent 
£0 make difcoveries in Rufha; but 
the next year he was f und frozen 
to death in his thip, with all the 
crew. 

Mr. Martin Frobifher was fent 
by Queen Elizabeth in the year 
1575,to fearch for a north-weft paf- 
{age co the Indies; and was knight- 
nd rewardei tor his fervice, 

Sir Hamphrey Giloert obtained 

etters 1533, for difcov- 
ering ane poli-iling unknown coun- 
trics; but it was a condition of the 
grant, that he fhould take and 
maintain poffeiion of the new coun- 
tries, within the term of fix years. 
He fitted out a larg: fleet forthe pur- 
pote of making a tcttlement in A 
merica ; but before he fiiled, fome 


nm 
fa. 
Be 


wal 


patcnt, tn 


ciiputes arofe which. obliged him 
to re'inquith his defign. His refo 
lution however was revived—he 


i tor America—fell in with 
Newfoundland and the northern 
2;—Dbut mecting with fome dif- 
iters, he perifhed on his return. 
ee Hackluit’s voyages vol, 3. 
The f lowing year, Sir Walter 
alcigh obtained the Queen’s Let. 
rs patent, for dilcovering and 
pia iting new lands, not actually 
potleffed by other chriftians. 

I, this firit undertaking, he was 
afiited by Sir Richard Grenville, 
and Mir. William Sanderfon, with 
other gentlemen and merchants. 
He firted out two {mall veflels, and 
putthen under the cominand of 


¢ 
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Thames on the 27th of April 1584 
—pafled the Canaries on the tenth 
ot May, and on the tenth of June 
madethe Weft. Indies. This fouth- 
erly courfe, which was unneceflary, 
had the navig«tion of the northern 
feas been better known, produced 
ficknefs among the crews ; but did 
not defeat the intention of the 
voyage. 

On the 2d of July, they fell in 
with the coaft of Flrida,* that is 
North Carolina ; andcoaiting along 
120 miles, without finding a har- 
bor, they at length difcovered an 
entrance which ferved them fora 
harbor and they anchored off an 
Ifland, called by the natives Woko- 
kon. Here they landed, and on the 
third day difcovered fome of the 
favages, oncof whom attended them 
and went on boara the vefiels,with- 
out any apparent marks of fear or 
fufpicion ; and afterwards furnifh- 
ed the Englith with frefh fifth. The 
next day, the Sachem’s brother, 
Granganameo, waited upon the Eng- 
lith, with a large train, and mutual 
civilities pafled between them and 
the favages. A {mail trade was 
alfo begun, in’ which the Englifh 
gave toys and fome articles of fur- 
niture, in exchange for deer fkins. 

Granganamco’s wife wore about 
her forehead a band of white coral, 
and in her ears, were bracelets of 
pearl, of the fize of peas, and hang- 
ing down to her middle. The other 
women had pendants of copper,and 
the principal men had alfo fve or 





Cap: Phiiip Amidas and Captain fix of thefe pendants in each ear.* 
Bir ow The vel:|s lefe the After ftaving here a few days, 4 
> 


At ts tine. the whole country from 


the guilt of Mexico to the Ohio and evet 


as hi has the Svaniads bed difcovered, on both fides o: the Midlifippi, was called 
Florida. The land which thefe adventusers Griz mide, mutt have been Cape Hatterass 








+ The adute favages hid biack hair 5 tut fome chiliren were feen with fair chefout 


coloured hair 


This account mentions a fpecies of corn that grows three times in five 
monte, Iris frwa in May, June and Joly, and reaped in fuly and Auguft. ( Here 


are bur fur months mectionzd. “Perbapi September was omitted by miflaic. ) 
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party proceeded twenty miles into 
the river Occam, and Jandcd upon 
the Ifland called Roanoke, whieh 
lies at the entrance into the Bay or 
found,w!ich receives a large river, 
ftill called Roanoke. Here they were 
treated with great hofpitality by 
the wife of Granganameo. 

After making fome dilcovery of 
the nature and produétious of the 
foil,they returnec toEngland,where 
they arrived in Septen.ber. Their 
account of this country, cailed by 
the natives Wingandacoa, was {o 
pleafing to Queen Elizabeth, that 
fhe called it Virginia.* 

In the following year, Sir Rich. 
ard Grenville undertook a voyage 
to Virginia, in behalf of Sir Water 
Raleigh He Jeft Piymouth on the 
gth of Avril, with feven fai] of 
veflels, taking the tedious courle 
of the Canaries and the We‘t-Indies, 
and made the coaft of the cortinent 
onthe zoth of May. Not being 
acquainted with the coaft, he was 
in great hazard of fhipwreck on 
Cape Fear, On the 26th he an- 
chored off Wocohon, which is one 
of the Iflands near Albemarle found, 
where the Englifh had firit landed 
the year before, and though the 
harbor was bad, yet they kad dif- 
covered none better. © Here Sir 
Richard landed his people and an 
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officer with a fele&t company made 
a fhort excurfion into the country. 

The fleet, under the command 
of Mr John Arundel], returned to 
England, where it arrived in Sep- 
tember. One hundred and eight 
perfons, under Mr. Ralph Layne, 
remained, and attempted a icttle- 
ment in Virginia. ‘They made 
Roanoke their piace of refidence. 
They made no diicoveries {outh- 
ward farther than Secctan, about 80 
leagues trom Roanoke. The wacer 
pafiage within land was tvo fhaliow 
for their pinnace ; and they durft 
not venture far in a {mall open boat 
with four oars and filteen men. 
To the northward, tneir difcoveries 
extended to a town of the Chefa- 
peeks, 130 miles from Roanoke, 
To the north weft, they penetrated 
to Chawonak, a large Indian icttle- 
ment 130 miles from Roanoke. 

In their Jait excurfion, the Eng- 
lith were informed of a province, 
at the diflance of twenty deys jour- 
ney, where there was a Copper 
mine, called by the natives Wa/a- 
dor. The Englith intenced to make 
their way thither; /ut a want of 
provifions and other difficulties pre- 
vented them from profecuting their 
defign and they returned tu Roa- 
noke.{ 

Here aconfpiracy was formed by 





* The Iflands which are mentioned in this account, and the mouth of the river 
Roanoke, fall within the prefent limits of Nerth Carclina. 
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_t The whole coaft of NorthCarolina is a double fhore ; that is, a fand beach and 
within that, a water paffage of confiderabie breadth, between the beach and the main 


Jand. 








t The procefs by which the favages refined their copper, is thus defcribed by our 


hittorian 


m ° e . o ° Le } (h nw 
“ ‘They take it out of a river that falleth {wiftly from high rocks in fhal 


low water, in great bowls, covered with leather, leavirg a part open to receive "he me- 


4 


tal, which by the change of the eolor of the water, where the fpout falls, they fudden- 
ly chop down, and have the bow! full, which they catt into the fire ; it prefently melts, 


and yields in five parts, atthe firft meltin;, two parts metal for three of ore.’ 


’ “Copper 


was fo plenty, that the tavages, as they reported, adorned their habitations with plates 


of it. 
their dkins, houfes and utenfils. 


Pearl alfu was {aid to be fo plenty, that fome tribes ornamented with it 


Pemiffapan, 





ee 
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Pemiffapan, a {achem, to deftroy the 
whole fettlement. But the Eng- 
lith, fulpecting fome mifchief, took 
meafures to defend themielves, and 
coming to an open rupture, they 
flew Pemiffapan, with a few others 
and defeated the whole plan. 
Soon after this event, a fleet of 
23 {ail, under the command of Sir 
Francis Drake, appeared in fight, 
and the admiral fent a letter to the 
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Governor, offering him provifions, 
ammunition, and a fhip to carry the 
party to England, if it was their 
choice to return. After fome de. 
liberations, they al] determined to 
return They failed in June 1536, 
and arrived in Portf{mouth, on the 
27th of July, having abandoned the 
idea of a fettlement in Virginia. 


(To be continued. ) 
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, HE Education of youth is, 
in all governments, an ob- 
ject of the firit confequence. The 
impreflions received in early life, 
ulually form the characters of in- 
dividuals, a union of which forms 
the general charaéter of a nation. 

The mode of Education and the 
arts taught to youth, have, in every 
nation, been adapted to its parti- 
cular ftage of fociety or local cir- 
cumitances. 

In the martial ages of Greece, 
the principal ftudy of its Legifla- 
tors was, to acquaint the young 
men with the ufe of arms, to in- 
{pire them with an undaunted cou- 
rage, and to form in the hearts of 
both fexes, an invincible attach- 
ment to their country. Such was 
the effec of their regulations for 
thefe purpofes, that the very wo- 
men of Sparta and Athens, would 
reproach their own fons, for fur- 
viving their companions who fell 
in the field of battle. 

Among the warlike Sythians, 
every male was not only taught to 
ufe arms for attack and defence ; 
but was obliged tofleep in the field, 
io carry heavy burthens and to 
ciimb rocks and precipices, in or- 
der to habituate himfelf to hard- 
fhips, fatigue and danger. 


2 


O N. 

In Perfia, during the flourifhing 
reign of the great Cyrus, the edu- 
cation of youth, according to Xe- 
nophon, formed a principal branch 
of the regulations of the empire. 
The young men were divided into 
clafles, each of which had fome 
particular duties to perform, for 
which they were qualified by pre- 
vious inftruétions ang exercife. 

While nations are in a barbarous 
ftate, they have few wants, and 
confequently few arts. Their prin- 
cipal objects are, defence and {ub- 
fittence ; the education of a favage 
therefore extends little farther, than 
to enable him to ufe, with dexteri- 
ty, a bow and a tomahawk. 

But in the progrefs of manners 
and of arts, war ceafes to be the 
employment of whole nations ; it 
becomes the bufinefs of a few, who 
are paid for defending their coun- 
try. Artificial wants multiply the 
number of occupations ; ana thefe 
require a great diverfity in the mode 
of Education. Every youth mutt 
be inftructed in the bufine/s by 
which he is to procure fubfifterce. 
Fven the civilities of behavior, 
in polifhed fociety, become a {ci- 
ence ; a bow and a curtefy are 
taught with as much care and pre- 
ciflon, as the elements of Mathe- 
matics. 
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matics. Education proceedsthere- 
fore, by gradual advances, from 
fimplicity to corruption. Its firft 
object, among rude nations, is fafe- 
ty ; itsnext, utility ; it afterwards 
extends to convenience ; and a- 
mong the opulent part of civilized 
nations, it is direéted piincipally 
to fhow and amufement. 

In defpotic ftates, Education, like 
religion is made fubfervieut to go- 
yernment. In fome of the vaft em- 
pires of Afia, children are always 
inftruéted in the occupation of 
their parents ; thus the fame arts 
are always continued in the fame 
families. _ Such an_ inftitution 
cramps genius, and limits the pro- 
grefs of national improvement : at 
the fame time, it is an almoft im- 
moveable barrier againft the intro- 
duction of vice, luxury, faction and 
changes in government. This is 
one of the principal caufes, which 
have operated in combining nume- 
rous millions of the human race 
under one form of government, and 
preferving national tranquility for 
incredible periods of time. The 
empire of China, whofe govern- 
ment was founded on the patri- 
archical difcipline, has not fuffered 
@revolutionin laws, manners or lan- 
guage, for many thoufand years. 

In the complicated fyitems of 
government which are ‘eftablithed 
ameng the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope, Education has lefs influence 
in forming a national charaéter ; 
but there is no ftate, in which it 
has not an infeperable conneétion 
with morals, and a confeguential 
influence upon the peace and hap- 
pines of fociety. 

Education is a fubje& which has 
been exhauited by the ableft wri- 
ters, buth among the ancients and 
moderns. I am not vain enough 
tofuppofe I can fuggelt any new 
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ideas upon fo trite a theme as Edu- 
cation in general ; but perhaps the 
manner of conducting the youth in 
America may be capable of fome 
improvement, Our conftitutions 
of civil goverment are not yet firm- 
ly eftablifhed ; owr national cha- 
racter is not yet formed ; and it 
is an object of vaft magnitude that 
fyftems of Education fhould be a- 
Saeed and purfued, which may 
not only diffufe a knowledge of the 
{ciences, but may implant, in the 
minds of the American youth, the 
principles of virtue and of liberty ; 
and infpire them with juit and li- 
beral ideas of government, and with 
an inviolable attachment to their 
owncountry. It now becomes ev- 
ery American to examine the modes 
of Education in Europe, to fee how 
far they are applicable in this coun- 
try, and whether it is not poflible 
to make fome valuable alterations, 
adapted to our local and political 
circumftances. Let us examine 
the fubjeét in two views. Firtt, 
as it re{pects arts and fciences. Se- 
condly, as it is connected with mo- 
rals and government. In each of 
thefe articles, let us fee what errors 
may be found, and what improve- 
ments fuggefted, in our prefent 
practice. ! 

The firft. error that I would 
mention, js, a too general attention 
to the dead languages, with a neg- 
leét of our own. 

This practice proceeds probably 
from the common ufe of the Greek 
and Roman tongues, before the 
Englifh was brought to perfection. 
There was along period of time, 
when thefe languages were almott 
the only repofitories of {cience in 
Europe. Men, who had a talte for 
learning, were under a necefliiy of 
recurring to the fources, the Greek 
and Roman authors. Thefe will 

ever 
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ever be held in the higheft eft:ma- 
tion both for ftyie and fentiment ; 
but the molt valuable of then have 
Englith tranflations, which if they 
do not contain all the elegance, 
communicate all the ideas of the 
originals. The Englifh language, 
perhaps, at this moment, is the 
repofitory of as much learning, as 
ene half the languages of Europe. 
In coviouinefs it exceeds all mo- 
dern tongues ; and though inferior 
to the Grecks and Freach in foftnefs 
and harmony, yet it exceeds the 
French in variety ; it almott equals 
the Greek and Roman in energy, 
and falls very little fhort of any 
languige in the regularity ot its 
conitruction.* 

In deliberating upon any plan of 
inftruction, we fhould be attentive 
to its future influence and probable 
advantages. What advantage does 
a merchant, a mechanic, a farmer 
derive-from an acquaintance with 
the Greck and Roman tongues ? It 
Is true, the etymology of words 
eannot be well underitood, with- 
out a knowledge of the original 
languages of which ours is compo- 
fed. But a very accurate know 
ledge of the meaning of words and 
of the true conttruction of fenten- 
ces, may be obtained by the helo 
of Dictionaries and good Englith 
Writers ; and this fs all that is ne- 
ceflary inthe common occupations 
of life. Bur fuppofe there is fome 
advantage to be derived from an 
acquaintance with the dead lan- 
guages, will this compenfate for 
the lofs of five or perhaps feven 
years of valuable time? Life is 
fhort, and every hour fhould be 
employed to good purpofes. If 
there are no ftudies of more con- 
fequence to bovs, than thofe of 


se o 
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Latin and Greek, let thefe lan. 
guages employ their time ; for idle- 
nefs is the bane of youth. But 
when we have an elegant and co- 
pious languaze of our own, with 
innumerable writers upon ethics, 
geography, hiltory, commerce and 
government ; iubjeéts immediately 
intere;ting to every man ; how cari 
a parent be juftified in keeping his 
fon feveral years Over rules of Syn- 
tax, which he forgets when hie fhuts 
his book ; or which, if remember- 
ed, can be of little or no ule in any 
branch of bufinefs ? This abfurdi- 
ty is the fubjeét of common com- 
plaint—siien fee and feel the im- 
propriety of the ufual practice ; 
and yet no argu nents that have 
hitherto been ufed, have been fuf- 
ficient to change the fyftem ; or te 
place an Englifh ichool on x tte 
ing with a Latin one, in point o: 
reputation, [tis not my with to 
difcountenanve totally the ftudy of 
the dead languages. On the other 
hand F fhould urge a more clofe at- 
tention tothem, aynong young men 
who are defigned for the learned 
profeflions. The poets, the ora- 
tors, the philolophers and the hif- 
torians of Greece and Rome, far- 
nifh the moft excellent models of 
Style, and the richeft treafures of 
Science. The flight attention given 
to afew of thefe authors, in our 
ufual ¢ourfe of education, is rather 
calculated to make pedants than 
fcholars; and the time employed 
in gaining fuperficial knowledge is 
really waited. 
‘© A little learning is a dangerous things 
* Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian 

{pring.” 

But my meaning ts, that the dead 
Tenguages aré not neceffary for men 
of bufinefs—merchants—mechan- 





* This remark is confined folely to ws 
language is intolerably irregulare 


sonfiraéion 5 in point of erthography, out 
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icsplanters, &c. norof utility fuf- 
ficient to indemnify them for the 
expence of time and money which 
is requifite to acquire a tolerable 
acquaintance with the Greek and 
Roman authors. Merchants often 
have occafion for a knowledge of 
fome foreign livin, sanguage-—as 
the French—the lialian—the Span: 
ify or the German ; but men, whofe 
bufinefs is wholly domeitic, have 
littie or no ufe for any language 
but theirown; much lefs; for lan- 
guages known only in books. 
There is one very neceflary afe 
of the Latin language which will 
always prevent it from falling into 
negleét : which is, that it ferves as 
a common interpreter among the 
learned of al! nations and ages. 
Epitaphs, inicriptions on monu- 
iments and medals, treaties &c. de- 
figned for perpetuity, are written 
in Latin, which is every where uti 
derftood by the learned, and being 
@ dead language is liablé to no 
change. 
_ But the high eftimation in which 
the learned languages have been 
held, has difcouraged a due atten- 
tion to oir own. People. find 
themfelves able without much ttu- 
dy to write and {peak the Englifh 
intelligibly, end thus have been led 
to think rules of no utility. T'his 
pinion has produced various and 
arbitrary praétices, in the ufe of 
the language, even among men of 
the moit information and accuracy ; 
and this diverfity has produced an- 
other opinion, both falfe and inju- 
Tious to the language, that there 
are-ne rules or principles on whi¢h 
the pronunciation and conftra@ion 
¢an be fettled. 
Beg negle& is fo general, that 
7 Is fearcely an inftitution to 
found im the country, where 
the Englith tongue is taught regu- 


larly, from its elements to its true 
and elegant conttruétion, in profe 
and verie, Perhaps in mot {chools, 
boys are taught the definition of 
the parts of {peech, atid a few hard 
names which they do not uncer- 
ftand, and which the teacher fel- 
dom attempts to explain—this is 
called, earning grammar. This 
praétice of I-arning quettions and 
anfwers without acquiring any i+ 
deas; has given rife to a common 
remark, that grammar is a dry fiudy 5 
and fo is every other itudy which 
is profecuted without improving 
the head or the heart. The ftudy 
of geography is equally dry, when 
the fubjeét is not underitood. But 
when grammar is taught by the 
help of vifible obje€ts 3 when chil- 
dren perceive that differences of 
words arife from differences in 
things, which they may learn at a 
vety éafly petiod of life, the ftudy 
becomes entertaining, as wel] as im- 
proving. In general; whena flu- 
dy of any kind is tirefome to a per- 
fon, it is a. prefumptive evidence 
that he does not make any profici- 
ency in knowledge, and this is al- 
moft always the fault of the in- 
ftruétor | 

In a few inftances perhaps the 
ftudy of Evgliff is thougtt an ob- 
jet of confequence ; but here alfo 
there is a great érror in the coms 
ion practiced ; for the ftudy of En- 
glith is preceded by feveral years 
attention to LatinandGreek. Navy, 
there aré men, who contend that 
the beft way to becofne acquairted 
with Englifh, is to learm Latin firft. 
Commion fenfe may juftly fmile at 
fuch an opinion } but experience 
proves it to be falfe,, . 

If language is fo be taught me- 
¢hanicaly or by rote, it is @ mat- 
ter of fittle ¢onfequencé whether 
the rules: are in Englith, Latin or 

Greek 7 
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Greek : But-if-chiildrén-aré to ac- 
quire ideas, itis certainly-eafiet to 
obtain them in-adangbage which 
they underitand, than in a foreign 
tongue. (The diftinétions between 
the principal, partsof, (peech »are 
founded in) naturé- ahd dre within 
the capacity of a,fchool-bey.Thefe 
diftinétions fhonld .be-explained in 
Engiith,and when well waderftood, 
wilt facilitate the acquifitionoef other 
languages. Without , fome|prepa- 
tion of this kind, boys will often 
find a foreign leoruage extremely 
difficult and fometimes be difcou- 
saged.. We often; fee yoxing per 
fons of borh fexes; puzzling their 
sheads with French, when they can 
hardly write two fentences.of good 
Englihh. . Thep plod on for fome 
months with, much _fatigue, little 
improvement and lefs pleafure, 


and then relinquith the attempt, 
The principles of any feiencé 
afford pleafure to the itudent «who 
comprelrends them. © Iw order ta 
render the ftudy of language agrees 
able,the diitimQions between words 
fhould be tluttrated by. the differ. 
ences inviible abjedis.. ~Hxamoles 
fhould be prefented to. the fenies 
which are :the inlets of: al) our 
know]edge,. That zoans are the names 
of things, and that-edjetiives expres 
their quclitics, are aboleraét: detini- 
tions whieli a boy may repeat five 
Pears without comprehending. the 
meaning. But that tad/e isthe 
name ofian article; and Aard. or 
Jquare is tts property, as a diftinétion 
obvious:to the fenfes, and conles 
quently within a child’s capacity. 
(To be continued. ) 
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To the EDITOR tb AMERIC 


oo AD th, eee 
WAS highly delighted. when I 


firit faw your propofals fi er print- 
ins a Magazine jim thisocity. It 
gratified my prideita-think, New- 
York would .have a Magazine, as 
well as, London and Phijadelphia. 
You muti know, Sir, that.we fe- 
males have many good ideas to 
communicate, as well as the men ; 
but ta/king will not anfwer,the pur- 
pofe ; our opinions muft be com. 
mitted to paper, before they have 
their proper effect, and your Maga- 
zine Is the place. 
Now, Sir, it ftruck my mind as 
pon as I faw your propofals, that 
there is fomething ominous in your 
beginning the publication on the 
Brit of January one thouland feven 


f. 


chundred aad efghty eight. 





AN MAGAZIN 


Icannot 
but-predi& foine good fortune for 
young Ladies; for the union of 
two 88 isaluckyomen. Iremember 
to have heard or read fomeivhereé, 
that Mr. Pops,the celebrated poet, 
was born in the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and efghty-eight, the 
fame year that the great comet ap- 


peared, and, frightened every body, 


without doing any harm. 

Every body remembers that the 
urion of three 777 took Burgoyne, 
and prepared the way forthe Frerich 
Alliance. My Grandmother has 
oftentold me thatihe was married in 
the year 1722, and that fhe has had 
good luck whenever 2 or 3 figures 
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of the famefoape met together. 

-BugyeMreEditor, my hopes of 

ood luck the coming year, are not 
alittle ftrengthened by the ape of 
the ‘wwowfgeres. 1 fubmit it to 
your judgement, Sir, whejher the 
figure 8 does not look like a chai 
end indicate a tie or conxediion. And 
then two 88 together! Why J am 
fure they icok like Bride and Dride- 
groom lide by fide, inthe very ceres 
mony of marriage, <Kithcr 1am 
very whimfica], or all this mutt 
forbode famething clever. 

» Bar; Mr: Editor, it is /eap-year 
tor. Thave cften been informed 
that leap-year is very fayorabie for 
batchelors ; and if:fo, why not for 
Ladies too? I have abferved.in.our 
Almanack that /eap-year is called 
alfo Bifextile, 1 hardiy.know what 
to make of this word—I {uiped it 
tobe Latin, and I find in my bro- 
ther’s Jatin: Diftionary, a word 
fomething like it, but Iam not fa- 
tisffed as to the meaning, although 
Lhave reafon to think ic meaas a 
connection between the foxes. Ii 
foyitis alucky year indeed. 

ds.it not probable, Mr. Editor, 








that the new conflitution will be 
adopted inthe year 1769? Our po- 
liticians ali fay, that, when this 
takes place, times will be bettci— 
trade will Bourifhs and then, I 
think, the young men can get good 
livings and fapport families. In 
fhort, Sir, thesLadies are generally 
Federal, and J cannot ice a reaion, 
why theGentlemen fhould be cther- 
wife. I ammow in the twenty ie- 
cond year of my age, and I toiiee 
a.thoufand: happy events in the year 
one thoufand feven huncred and 
eighty-eight.. If youare a Baichel- 
or,\Mr. Editor, lam confident your 
wifhes will correipond with thoie 
of your humble Servant 
JEMIMA LOVELEAP. 
New-York, Dec. 15, 1787. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

I forgot Sir-to'mention areport that 
@ huge comet is to appear in.1788. J 
blazing far, ifl mifiake #0, is /cmie- 
times the forerunner of Lejpy events, 
If the union of the two 88's, and leop- 
jear, and a Haxing-flar, co not bring 
us good forlune, 1 am fure there is 
nothing in figusand omens. 

Tl & 


THE FOUNTAINS: A FAIRY TALE, 
By Dr. JOHNSON. 


obs ? 
teil 

S Frorerta was wanderin 
Bs in a meadow at the foot at 
Plirlimmon, fhe heard a little bird 
try in fuch a note as fhe had never 
obferved before, and looking round 
her, faw alovely goldfinch entang. 
led by a lime-twig,and a hawk hav- 
ering over him, as at the point of 

fcizing bim in his talons, ° 


Felix gui potuit boni 
Foniem vifere lucidum, 


BotrTutus. 


Floretta longed to reicue the lit- 
tle bird, but was atrajd to 
ter the hawk, who locked Lercely 
upon her withuut any «ep; 
dead of her approach, and a3 fhe 
advanced feemecd to. inciecaie im 
bulk, and clapped his wings in to- 
kenot defiance. Floretta itcod de- 
liberating afew moments, but icc- 

ing 
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ing her mother at no great diftance, 
took courage, and fnatched the 
twig with the little bird upon it. 
When fhe had difengaged him the 
put oim into her bofom, and the 
hawk fiew away. 
~ Floretta thewing her bird to her 
mother, told her from what danger 
fhe had refcued him 3 her mother, 
after admiring his beauty, faid, that 
he woul: be a very proper inhabi- 
tant of the little gilded cage, which 
had hung empty fince the ftarling 
died for want uf water, and that he 
fhould be piaced at the chamber 
window, for it would be wonder- 
fully pleafant to hear him in the 
morning, § — ee 

Floretta, with tears in her eyes, 
replied,chathe had better have been 
devoured by the hawk than die for 
want of water, and that fhe would 
not fave him trom a lefs evil to put 
him in danger of a greater: the 
therefore took him into her hand, 
cleaned his feathers from the bird. 
lime, looked upon him with great 
tenderne(s, and, having put his bill 
to her lips, difmifled him into the 
Mr ! 
He flew in circles round her as 
fhe went home, and perching on a 
tree before the door,delighted them 
a while wich fych{weetnefs of fong, 
that her mother reproved her for 
hot putting him in the cage. Flo- 
retta endeavored to look grave, but 
filently approved her own aét, and 
withed her mother more generofity, 
Her mother guefled her thoughts, 
and told her, thar when fhe was 
older the would be wiler. 
* Ploretta however did not repent, 


but hoped'to hear her little bird the 


hext morning finging at liberty. 
She'waked early and liftened, but 
no goldfinch could the hear. She 
rofe, ind walking again in the fame 


&~. 


meadow, went to view the buh 
where fhe had feen the lime-twig 
the day before. 

When the entered the thicket, 
and was near the place for which 
fhe was looking, from behinds 
bloffoming hawthorn advanced a 
female form of very low ftature, but 
of very elegant proportion and ma- 
jeftic air, arrayed in all the colors 
of the meadow, and fparkling as the 
moved like a dew-drop in the fun, 

Floretta was too much diforder- 
ed to {peak or fly, and ftood motion. 
lefs between fear and° pleafure, 
when the little lady took her by the 
hand. 

I am, faid the, one of that order 
of beings which fome call Fairies, 
and fome Pifkies: we have always 
been known to inhabit the crags 
and caverns of Plintimmon. The 
maids and fhepherds when they 
wander by moonlight have often 
heard our mufick and feen our dan- 
ces. 

I am the chief of the Fairies of 
this region, and am known among 
them by the name of Ladv Lilinet 
of the Blue Rock. As I lived al- 
ways in my own mountain, I had 
very little knowledge of human 
manners, and thought better of 
mankind than other Fairies found 
them to deferve ; I therefore often 
oppofed the mifchievous practices 
of my filters without always en- 
quiring whether they were juft. I 


extinguifhed the light that was. 


kindled to lead a traveller intoa 
marfh, and found afterwards that 


he was haiting to corrupt a virgin: 


I diffipated a mitt which affumed 
the form of a town, and was raifed 
to decoy amonopolizerofcorn from 
his way to the'next market: I re- 
moved a thorn, artfully planted to 
prick the foot of a churl, chat was 
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going to hinder the poor from fol- 
lowing his. reapers ; and deteated 
fo many fehemes of obftruétion and 
punifhment, that 1 was cited before 
the Quetn as ‘one who davored 
wickedneis ard oppofed the execu- 
tion of fairy jultice. | 

- Having never been accuflomed 
to fuffer control, and thinking my- 
felf difgraced by the necediity of 
defence, Iv fo much irritated: the 
Queen by my fullennefs and -petu- 
lance, that in her anger fhe trans- 
formed me into a goldfinch. J» 
this form, favs fhe, I docm thee to re- 
main till fome human being frall foew 
thee kindne/s «without any projpect of 
interefi. 

I flew out of her prefence not 
much dejeéted ; for I did not doubt 
but every reafonable being mutt 
love that which having never of- 
fended, could not be nated, and 
having no power to’ hurt, could 
not be feared. 

I therefore fluttered about the 
villages, and endeavored to fo.ce 
myfelf into notice. 

Having heard that nature was 
leat corrupted among = thofe who 
had no acquaintance with elegance 
and fplendor, I employed myfelf 
for five years in hopping before the 
doors of cottages, and often fat fing- 
ing on the thatched roof ; my mo- 
tions were feldom fven nor my 
notes heard, no kindnefs was ever 
excited, and all the reward of my 
oficioufnefs wasto be aimed at with 
a tone when [ ftood within a throw. 

The ftones' never hurt me, for I 
had ftill the power of a Fairy. 

Ithen betook myfelf to fpacious 
and magnificent habitations, and 
fung in bowers by the walks or on 
the banks of fountains. 

In thefe places where novelty was 
seccommended by fatiety, and cur- 
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iofity excited by leifure, my! form 
and my voice wese {oon diftinguifh- 
ed, and I was: known by the name 
of the preity goicfhuch ; the inhabi- 
tants would walk out to liflen to 
my mufick, and at Jait it was their 
practice to court my vilite by {cat- 
tering meat in my commen haunts. 

This was repeated wil 1 went ae 
bout pecking in-full fecurity, and 
expected to regain my ‘original 
form, whenrl obierved two ch my 
mott liberalsbenciatiors filently ad- 
vancing with a net behind me. I 
flew off, ard flawering befide them 
pricked the leg of cach, and left 
them halting and groening with the 
cramp. 

i then went to another houfe, 
where furtwotpiings and jummers 
I entertained -aip!cnaid family with 
fuch melody. as-they hid never 
heard in the woods before. The 
winter that folldwea the fecond 
fummer was remarkably cold, and 
many. little birds perifhed in the 
ficld. I laid myfelt in the way of 
one of the ladies as benumbed with 
cold and f.int w'th hunger ; fhe 
picked me up with great joy, tell. 
ing her companions that fhe kad 
found the goldfinch that fung fo 
finely all faux mer in the myrtle 
hedge,that fhe would lay him where 
he fhould die, for the could not 


bear to kill him, and would then’ 


pick his fine feathers very careiully, 
and ftick them in her muff. 


Finding that. her toncnefs and: 


her gratitude could give way to fo 
flight an intereft, ] chilled ber fine 
gers that fhe could not hold me, 
then flew at her face, and with my 
beak gave her nofe four pecks that 
left four black {pots indelible be- 
hind them, and broke a match by 
which fhe would have obtained the 


fineft equipage in the county. 


Ladi 
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At length: the Queen repented of 
her fentence, and being unable to 
revoke it, aflifted me to try experi- 
ments upon man, to excite his ten~ 
dernefs, and attraé& his regard. 

‘We: made many ‘attempts. in 
which we were always difappoint- 
ed. Atlaft the placed me in your 
way held by.alime+twig, and her- 
felf in the fhape of a hawk) made 
the fhew of devouring me. > You, 
my dear, have refeued me from the 
feeming danger without defiring to: 
detain me in captivity, or feeking 
any other recompence than the 
pleafure of benefiting a feeling crea- 
ture, 

The Queen is fo much pleafed 
with your indnefs, that Lam-come, 
by her permiflion, to>reward you 
with a greater favor than ever! 
Rairy beitowed before. ) 

‘The former gifts of Fairies, tho 
bounties tn defign,have proved com~ 
nionly mifchiefs inthe event. We 
rave granted mortals to wifh ac=: 
cording to thetrown difcretion,.and’ 
their difcretion being fmall, and 
their withes irreverfible, they have 
raflily . petitioned ‘for their. own 
deitruétion.” Buat-you, my deareit 
Floretta, thall have what none have: 
ever before obtaimed from us, the 
power of indulging your with, and 
theliberty of retratting it. Be bold 
end followers oo: | 

. Floretta was eafily periuaded 10 


accompany the Faizy, wholed her: 


through a labyrinth of crags and 
fhrubs, to a cavern covered by a 
thicket on the fide of the mountain. 

This cavern, faid the, is the court 
of Lilinet your friend; in this place 
you fhall find a certain remedy for 
all real evils. Lilinet then went! 
before her through along fubter- 
raneous paflage, where fhe faw ma-: 
ny beautsful Fairies, who camecte! 
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gaze at the ftranger, but who, from 
reverence to their miltrefs; gave her | 
no difturbance. She heard from 
remote corners of the gloomy ca- 
vern the roar/of winds and-the fall 
of waters, and more than once en- 
treated to return); but Lilin af- 
furing her that fhe was fafe, per- 
fuaded her to proceed till they came 
to an arch, into which the light 
found its way through a; fiflure of 
the rack. I 

There Lilinet feated herfelf and 
her gueft upon a bench of agate,and 
painting to two fountains that bubs 
bled before them, faid, Now attend 
my dear Floretta, and. enjoy the 
gratitude of a Fairy. Obferve the 
two fountains that {pring up in the 
middle of the vault, one into.a ba- 
fon of alabafter, and the other into 
a bafon of dark. flint. The one is 
called the Spring of Joy, tke.other, 
of ‘Sorrow; they rife from diftant 
veins in the rock, and burft out in 
two places, but after a fhont courfe 
unite their, ftreams,, and: ryn ever 
after in one mingled current. 

B, drinking» of ithefe fountains, « 
which, shough fhut up. from all 
other human beings, Miall be always 
acceffible to you, iriwill be in your, | 
poiver toregulate-yamr future life. 

When yoware drinking the wa- 
ter af Joy from the alabaiter foun- 
tain, you may form your with, and 
it fhall be granted. As you railc 
your with higher, the water will 
be [weeter and {weeter to the tafte ; 
but beware that yon are not tempt- 
cil iby its:increafing {weetnefs to re- 
peat your, draughts, for the ill et- 
feéts of your with can only be re- 
moved by drinking the Spring of 
Sosrow from the bafon of flint, 
which will be bitter in the fame 
proportion as the waier of Joy was 
{weet -.Now, my Floretta, make 
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theexperiment; and give me the 
frit. proof of moderate  defires. 
Take che'golden cup that ftands on 
the margim ‘of the Spring of Joy 
form your'wifh and drink. 
Floretta wanted no time to de- 
liberate onthe fubject of her with ; 
her firft defire was the increafe of 
her bedutys She had fome dif- 
She took 
the cupand wifhed to be agreeable; 
the water was {weet, and fhe drank 
copioufly¢ and in the fountain, 
which was‘clearer than cryita], fhe 
faw “a her face was completely 
ary 
She then filled the cup again, 
and withed for a rofy bloom upan 
her cheeks: the water was {weeter 
than before, and the color‘of he 
cheeks was heightened. ; 
She next wifhed for a fparklin 
eye : the water grew yet more plea- 
fant, and her glances were like the 


‘beams of the fun. . 


She couid not yet ftops fhe drank 
again, defired to be made a perfect 
beauty; and a perfect beauty flic 
became. 

She had now whatever her heart 
¢ould with : and making an humble 
reverence to Lilinet, requefted to 


be reftored to her own habitation. 


They weat back, and the Fairies in 
the way wondered at the change of 
Floretta’s form. She came home 
delighted to her mother, who, on 
fecing the improvement, was yet 
more delighted than herfelf. 

Her mother from that time puth- 
ed her forward into public. view : 
Floretta was at all the reforts -of 
idlenefs and affemblies of pleature ; 
the was. fatigued with balls, fhe 
Was cloyed with treats, fhe was ex- 
haufted by the necellity of return- 
Mg compliments. ‘This lite de- 


lighted hera whils, butcuftom foon 
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deftroyed its pheafure. » She found 
that the men who courted her to- 
day refigned ker én the morrow to 
other flatterers, and the Women at- 
tacked her reputation by whilpers 
and calumnies, till without know- 
ing how fhe:had offended, fhe was 


fhunned as infamous. - 


She knew that her. reputation 
was deftroyed by the envy of her 
beauty, and refolved to degrade 
herfelf from the dangerous pre-em- 
inence. She went to the: bafh 
where fhe refeucd the bird, and 
called for Lady Lilinet. Imme- 
diately Lilinet appeared, and dif- 
covered by Fioretta’s dejected look 
that fhe had drank too: much from 
the alabafter fountain. 

Follow me; fhe cried, my Flo- 
retta, and be wifer for the future. 

They went to the fountains, and 
Floretta began to tafte the waters 
of Sorrow, which were fo bitter 
that fhe withdrew more than once 
the cup from her mouth: at laft 
fhe refolutely drank away the per- 
fection of beauty, the {parkling eye 
and rofy bloom, and left herfelf 
only agreeable. . 

She lived for fome time with great 
content; but content is feldom latt- 
ing. She had a defire in a fhort 
time again to. tafte the waters of 
Joy: the called for the conduct of 
Litinet, and. was ledito the alabafler , 
fountain, where fhe drank, and 
withed fer a faithful lover. 

After her retarn fhe was foon ad- 
drefled by a young man, whom fhe 
thought worthy of her affection. 
He courted, and flattered, and pro- 
mifed; till at Jatt: the yielded up 
her heart. He then applied to her 
parents; and, finding her fortune 
lefe than he expeéted, contrived a 
quarrel] and deferted her. 


Exafperated by: her difappoint- 
ment, 
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ment, fhe went in queit of Lilinet, 
and expottulated with her for the 
deceit which fhe had prattifed. 
Lilinet afked her with a {mile, for 
what fhe had been withing ; and 
-being told, made her this reply. 
You are not, my dear, to wonder 
or complain: you may wilh for 
yourfelf, but your wifhes can have 
no effeét upon another. You may 
become lovely by the efficacy of the 
fountain, but that you fhall be lo- 
ved is by no means a certain confe- 
quence ; for you cannot confer up- 
on another either difcernment.or 
fidelity : that happinefs which you 
muft derive from others, it is not m 
my power to regulate or beftow. 

Floretta was for fome time {fo de- 
jected by>this limitation of the 
fountain’s power, that fhe thought 
it unworthy of another vifit ; but 
being on fome occafion thwarted 
by her mother’s authority, the went 
to Lilinet, and drank of the alabatt. 
er fountain for a {pirit to doher own 
way. 

Lilinet faw that the drank im- 
moderately, and admonifhed her 
of herdanger; but /pirit and er own 
way gave fuch fweetnefs to the wa- 
ter, that fhe could not prevail upon 
herfelf to forbear, till Lilinet in 
pure compafiion {natched the cup 
out of her hand. 

When fhe came home every 
thought was contempt, and every 
action wasrebellion: She had drunk 
into herfelf a fpirit to refiit, but 
could not give her mother a difpo- 
fition to yield ; the old lady affert- 
ed her right to govern ; and, though 

© was often foiled by the impe- 
tuofity of herdaughter, fhe fupplied 
by pertinacy what fh® wanted in 
violence ; fo that the houfe was in 

continual tumuit by the pranks of 


the daughter and opvofition of the 
mother. , 
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In time, Floretta was convinced 
that fpirit had only made her a ca- 
pricioas termagant, and that her 
own ways ended in error, perplex- 
ity and diigrace ; fhe perceived that 
the vehemence of mind which to 4 
man may fometimes procure awe 
and obedience, produce toa woman 
nothing but deteftation : fhe there- 
fore went back, and by a large 
draught from the flinty fountain, 
though the water was very bitter, 
replaced herfelf under her mother’s 
care, and quitted her fpirit and 
her own way, 

Floreita’s fortune was moderate, 
and her defires were not larger, till 


her mother took her tofpenda fum- 


mer at one of the: places which 
wealth andidlenefs frequent, under 
pretence of drinking ‘the waters, 
She was nolonger a perfect beauty, 
and therefore converfation in her 
prefence took its courfe as in otner 
company, opinions were freely 
told, and obfervations made with- 
out referve: Here Floretta firf 
learned the importance of money. 
When fhe faw a woman of mean 
air and empty talk draw the atten- 
tion of the place, fhe always dif- 
covered upon enquiry that fhe had 
fo manv thoufands to her fortune. 
She foon perceived that where 


thefe golden goddefies appeared, 


neither birth nor elegance, nor Cl- 
vility had any power of attraction, 
that every art of entertainment was 
devoted to them, and that the great 
and the wife courted their regard. 

The defire after wealth was raif- 
ed yet higher by her mother, who 
was always telling her how much 
heglect the fuffered for want of for- 
tune, and what diftin@ions, if fhe 
had but a fortune, her good quali- 
ties would obtain. Her narrative 


of the day was always, that Florét- 
ta walked in the morning, but was 
not 
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hot fpoken to becaufe fhe had a 
{mall forcune ; and that Floretta 
danced atthe ball better than any 
of them, but nobody minded her 
for want of a fortune. 

This want, in which all other 
wants appeared to be included, 
Floretta was relolved to endure no 
longer,and came hoine flattering her 
imagination in fecret with ihe riches 
which fhe was now about to obtain. 

On the day after her return fhe 
walked out alone to meet Lady Lil- 
linet, and. went with her to, the 
fountain: Riches did not tatte fo 
{weet as either beauty or {pirit, and 
therefore fhe was not immoderate 
in her draught. 

_ When they returned from the 
cavern, Lilinent gave her wand to 
a Fairv that attended her, with an 


order to conduét Florctta to the 


Black Rock. : 

The way was not long, and they 
foon came to the mouth of a mine 
in which there was a hidden trea- 
fure, guarded by an earthy Fairy 
deformed and fhaggy, who oppoied 
the entrance of Floretta till he re- 
cognized the wand of the Lady of 
the Mountain. Here Floretta faw 
valk heaps of gold and filver_and 
pens, gathered and repofited in 
tormer ages, and entruiled to the 
guard of the Fairies of the earth. 
The litle Fairy delivered the or- 
ders of her miitrefs, and the, furly 
lentinel promifed to obey them. 

Floretta, wearied with her walk, 
and plealed with her fuccefs,; went 
home to reft, and when fhe waked 
in the morning, firlt opened her 
eyes upon a cabinet of jewels, and 
and looking into her drawers and 
boxes, found them filled with gold. 

. Floretta was now as fine as the 
fine. She was the firlt to adopt 
ay expenfive fafhion, to fubicribe 
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to any pompous entertaininent, to 
encourage any foreign artill, or on- 
gage in any froic of which the 
cait was to make the plealurc. 

She was on a fudden the favor- 
ite of every place. Report made 
her wealth thrice greater than it 
really was, and wherever fhe came; 
all was altention, reverence and o- 
bedience.., The ladies whv had 
formerly flighted her, or by whom 
he had been formerly carciledy 
gratified her pride by open flattery 
and private murmais. She fome- 
times over-heard them rating at 
upftarts, and wondering whence 
feme people came, or how theic 
expences were jupplicd, ‘this in- 
cued her ty heighten the ipiendor 
of her drefs, to increafe the num, 
ber of her retinue, and to make 
{uch propofitions of cafily iclicmesy 
that her rivals were forced to celitt 
trosa contelt. 

But fhe now began to find that 
the tricks which can be played with 
money will feldom bear to be re- 
peated, that admiration is a fhort- 
lived pathon, and that the pleafure 
of .expence is gore when wonder 
and envy aie no more excited. Lhe 
found that reipe¢t was an empty 
form, and that ail thofe who cioud- 
ed around her were crawn to her 
by vanity Or intereit. 

It was however pleafant to b: 
able on any terms tw elevate and 
to Moitify, to raije hopes ana teurs ; 
and fhe would #1!) have continued 
to be.rich, had pétthe ambition of 
her mother cotitrived te marrv her 
toa Lord, whom fie defpited es 
ignorant, and abborred as profii- 
gate. Her mother perfified im her 
importupity > and bidretta having 
now lolt the {pirit of feiiilance, nad 
no other retuge than to diveit hee. 
{elf of her fairy formuue, 
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She implored the afiiftance of 
Lilinet, who praifed her refolution. 
She drank cheerfully from the 
flinty fountain, and found the wa- 
ters not extremely bitter. When 
fhe returned fhe went to bed, and 
in the morning perceived that all 
her riches had been conveyed a- 
way fhe knew not how, excepta 
few ornamental jewels, which Li- 
linet had ordered to be carried 
back asa reward for her dignity of 
mind, 

She was now almoft weary of 
viliting the fountain, and folaced 
herfelf with fuch amufements as 
every day happened to produce : 
at laft there arofe in her imagin- 
ation a ftrong defire to become 
a wit. 

The pleafares with which this 
new character, appeared to teem 
were fo numerous and fo great, that 
fhe was impatient to enjoy them ; 
and rifing before the fun, haftened 
tothe place where fhe knew that 
her Fairy patronefs was always to 
be found. —Lilinet was willing to 
conduét her, but could now {carce- 
ly reitrain her from leading the 
way, but by telling her, that if fhe 
went firit, the Fairies of the cavern 
wuld refufe her paffage. 

They came in time to the foun- 
tain, and Floretta took thé cu 
into her hand; fhe filled it and 
drank, and again fhe filled it, for 
wit was {weeter than riches, {pirit, 
or beauty. 

As fhe returned fhe felt new fuc- 
cefiions of imagery rife in her mind, 
and whatever her memory offered 
to her imagination, aflumed a new 
form, and conneéted itfelf with 
things to which it feemed before to 
have no relation. All the appear- 
ances about her were changed, but 
the novelties exhibited were com- 


monly defeéts. She now faw that 
almoilt every thing was wrong with. 
out often feeing how it could be 
better ; and frequently imputed to 
imperfection of art thofe failures 
which were caufed by the limita- 
tion of nature. 

Wherever fhe went, fhe breathed 
nothing but cenfure and reforma- 
tion. If fhe vifited her friends, the 
quarrelled with the fitwation of 
their houfes, the difpofition of their 
gardens,the direction of their walks, 
and the termination of their views, 
It was vain to fhew her fine furni- 
ture, for fhe was always ready to 


tell how it might be finer, or to 


conduct her through fpacious a- 
partments, for her thoughts were 
full of noblér fabrics, of airy places 
and Hefperian gardens. She ad- 
mired nothing and praifed but 
little. 

Her converfation was generally 
thought uncivil. If fhe received 
flatteries, fhe feldom repaid them ; 
for fhe fet no value upon vulgar 
praife. She could not bear a long 
ftory without hurrying the fpeaker 
on to the conclufion ; and obitrud- 
ed the mirth of her companions, 
for fhe rarely took notice of a good 
jeft, and never lauged except when 
the was delighted. 

This behaviour made her un- 
welcome wherever fhe went ; nor 
did her fpeculation upon human 
manners much contribute to for- 
ward her reception. She iow faw 
the difproportions between lan- 
guage and fentiment, between paf- 
fion and exclamation ;_ fhe difco- 

vered the defeéts of every aétion, 
and the uncertainty of every con- 
clufion ; fhe knew the malignity 
of friendfhip, the avarice of libe- 
rality, the anxiety of content, and 
the cowardice of temerity. 
Te 
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To fee.all this was pleafant, but 
the greaceft of all pleaiures was to 
fhewit. ‘Tolaugh was fomething, 
but it was much more to make o- 
thers laugh. As every deformity 
of character made a {trong impre!- 
fion upon her, fhe could not always 
forbear to tran{mit it to others ; as 
fhe hated falfe appearances {the 
thought it her duty to detect them, 
till, between wantonne(s, and vir- 
tue, fcarce any that fhe knew efca. 
ped without jome wounds by the 
fhafts of ridicule ; not that. her 
merriment was always the conie- 
quence of total contempt, for fhe 
often honored virtue when ihe 
laught at affeclation. 

For thefe practices, and who can 
wonder, thecry was rifing againit 
her from every quarter, and to 
hunt her down was generally de- 
termined. Every eye was watch- 
ing for a fault, and every tongue 
was bufy to fupply its fhare of de- 
famation. With the moft unpo- 
luted purity of mind, fhe was cea- 
fured as too free of favors, becautfe 
fhe was not afraid to talk with 
men : With generous fenfibilizy of 
every human excellence, fhe was 
thought cold or envious, becaufe 
fhe would not fcatter praife with 
undiftinguifhing profufion : With 
tendernefs that agonized at real 
milery, fhe was charged with de- 
light in the pain of others, when 
the would not condole with thofe 
Whom fhe knew to counterfeit af- 
fliétion. She derided falfe appear- 
ances of kindnefs and pity, and was 
therefore avoided as an enemy to 
fociety. As fhe feldom commend- 
ed or cenfured but with fome li- 
Mitations and exceptions, the world 
condemned her as indifferent to the 
good and bad ; and becaufe fhe was 


often doubtful where others were 


confident,fhe was charged with Jax- 
ity of principles, while her cays 
were diftraéted and her reft broken 
by niceties of honor and icruples 
of morality. 

Report had now made her fo 
formidable, that all flattered and 
all fhunned her. If a lover gavea 
ball to his miftrefs and her friends, 
it was ftipulated that Floretta fhould 
not be invited. If fhe entered a 
public room the ladies curtfied, and 
fhrunk away, for there was no fuch 
thing as ipeaking, but Floretta 
would find fomething to criticife. 
If a girl was more {prightly than 
her aunt, fhe was threatened that 
fhe would be like Floretta. Vifits 
were very diligently paid when 
Floretta was known not to be at 
home ; and no mother trutted her 
daughter to herfelf without a cau- 
tion, if the fhould meet Floretta to 
leave the company as {oon as fhe 
could, 

With all this Floretta made fport 
at firft. but in time grew weary of 
general hoftility. She would have 
been content with a few friends, 
but no triendfhip was durable ; it 
was the fafhion to deiert her, and 
with the fafhion what fidelity will 
contend ? She could have eafily a- 
mufed herfelf in folitude, but that 
fhe thought it mean to quit the field 
to treachery and folly. 

Perfecution at length tired her 
conitancy, and fhe implored Lilinet 
to rid her of her wit: Lilinet com- 
plied, and walked up the moun- 
tain, but was often forced to flop 
anc wait for her follower. When 
they came to the flinty fountain, 
Floretta filled a jimall cup and 
flowly brought it to her lips, but 
the water was infupportably bit- 


ter. She juft tafted it, and dafhed 


it to the ground, dilutea the bit. 
terne{s 
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ternels at the fountain of alabafter, 
and refolved to keep her wit with 
ail its confequences. 

Being now a wit for life, fhe fur- 
veyed the various conditions of 
mankind with juch faperiority of 
jentiment, that fhe found few dif- 
tinétions :0 be envied or defired, 
and therefore did not very foon 
make another vifit to the fountain. 
At length being alarmed by fick- 
nels, fhe refolved to drink length 
of lite from the golden cup. She 
returned elated and fecure, for 
though the longevity acquired was 
indeterminate, the confidered death 
as far diitant,and therefore fuffered 
it not to intrude upon her pleatures. 

Bat length of life included not 
pespctual health. She felt herfelt 

continually decaying, and faw the 
world fading about her. The de- 
lights of her early days would de- 
light no longer, and however wife- 
ly fhe extended her view, no new 
pleafure could be found ; ‘her 
friends, | her enemjes, her admirers, 
her rivals, dropped one by one into 
the grave, and with thofe who fuc- 
eceded them fhe had neither com- 
munity of joys nor ttrife of compe- 
tition, 
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By this time fhe beg2n to doube 
whether old age were not danger- 
ous to virtue; whether pain would 
not produce peevifhnefs and impait 
benevolence. She thought that the 
{pectacle of life might be too long 
continued, and the vices which 
were often feen might raife lef 
abhorrence ; that refolution might 
be fapped by time, and let that 
virtue fink, which in its firmett 
ttate it had not without difficulty 
fupported ; and that it was vain to 
delay the hour which muft come 
at laft, and might come at a time 
of lefs preparation and greater im- 
becility. 

Thefe thoughts led her to Lili- 
net, whom fhe accompanied to the 
flinty fountain; where, after 4 
fhort combat with herfelf,fhe drank 
the bitter water. They walked 
back to the favorite bufh penfive 
and filent; And now, faid fhe, ac- 
cept my thanks for the Jaft beneft 
that Floretta can receive. Lady 
Lilinet dropped a tear, imprefied 
upon her lips the final ktfs, and 
refigned her, as fhe refigned her- 
felf to the courie of Nature. 
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jriple character of a Linguift, a Poet, 

‘and a Critic. With powers too vi- 

gorous and comprebenfive to be fhackled 

the vulgar trammels of education, 

he commenced bis literary career, where 

weterans of no common reputation have 

been content to finifh theirs. To an 

intuitive perception of the fublime and 

beautiful, and an imagination at once 

‘bold and luxuriant, he added, what 
Mr. Pope thought incompatible with 

thefe faculties, the diftinguifbing judg- 

ment of Arifiotle, and a memory quick 
and tenacious as that of Seneca, or 
Carneades.. Nothing le/s than the un- 
jon of thefe powers. in the fame mind 
could have produced fuch pregnancy of 
thought, and fuch elegance and facility 
of compofition, in languages fo difficult 
and diffimilar. Yet this fancy, this 
elegance, and this facility, did our au- 
thar poffefi, in fpite of his early defli- 
nation to a profeffion, of which even 
the preparatory exercifes exhauft the 
midnight lamp of the moft perfevering 
fudent. To the pen, whofe more fer- 
ious bufinefs it was to colle& the cals, 
and nate the precedents of an English 
court of judicature, we are indebted 
not only for a fpeech of Ileus in an 
Engle refs, and for an exad delin- 
eation of the moft complicated part of 
the Achenian jaws, but for werfes, 
which echo the language, as avell as 
the fentiments of Sophocles, 7 heocritus, 

and Menander. To bim echo might 
have been fuppofed to confult the pages 
of Cicero as the models only of legal 
argument, or popular declamation, we 
owe the perufal of fach Latin profe as 
Lully might have read without dif- 
gujt 3; ard of Latin poetry, which 
ereathes ihe Spirit of the bef} writers 
of ite beft age of Rome. He who was 


2 mts, y/. . ye 
mare profclficnall; employed in difcuf- 
‘ anal * - ds 
fig the legal mode of fuppr fing riots, 
and the laws of bis native country on 
toe fabject of bailments, cultivated 
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the oriental languages, not only to ile 
luftrate the Mahometan laws of fuc- 
ceffion to the property of intefiates, tut 
to develope the grammatical confiruc- 
tion of the Perfian language, and to 
aveo'the Afiatic Mujfes from the fpicy 
groves of Aravia to the more chilly 
climate of Britain. Let +t be remem- 
bered alfo, that the man of whom all 
this and much more might be faid, is 
now only in the blocm of manhcod ; 
poffefed of integrity unimpeachable, 
and of manners the moft attradiing ; 
in his judicial capacity, the glory of the 
Britifh name in India ; and as a fcho- 
lar, fill indefatigable in thofe purfutts, 
avhich render him at once the patron 
and example of the poet, the philofopher, 
and the critic?” 

Sir Wittram Jonés is the fon 
of William Jones, Efq. one of the 
laftof thofe genuine mathematicians, 
admirers and cotemporaries of New- 
ton, who cultivated and improved 
the fciences in the prefent century. 
Our author was born on the 28th, 
of September 1746, and received | 
his education at Harrow School, 
under the care of Dr. Robert Sum- 
ner, whom his grateful pupil has 
celebrated in an eulogium which 
will outlaft ftone or marble. We 
are told he was a clafs-feilow with 
Dr. Parr, and at a very early age 
difplayed talents which gave his 
tutor the mof promifing expecta- 
tions, and which have fince been 
amply juitified. From Harrow he 
was ientto Univerfity College, Ox- 
ford, and about the year 1769 made 
the tour of France, and refided fome 
time at Nice. 

His firft publication was a tran- 
flation into French of a Perfian 
manufcript, and entitled, ‘* Hif- 
“‘ toire de Nadir Sheh, connu fous 
‘* Je nom de Thahmas Kuii Khan, 
“ Empereurds Perfe.” in two vols. 
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gto. the hiftory of which perform- 
ance we fhall givein hisown words: 
“* A great Northern Monarch, who 
vifited this country a few years aga, 
under the name of the Prince of Tra- 
wendal, brought with him an eaftern 
manufcript, containing the life of Na- 
dir Shah, the late Sovereign of Perfia, 
which he was defireus of having tran- 


flated in England. The Secretary of fiyle was infinitely more tedious ; and 


State, with whom the Danifh Mini- 
frer had converfed upon the fubjed, 
Jfent the volume to me, requefling me to 
give a literal tranflation of it in the 
French language ; but I wholly de- 
clined the tafe, alledging for my ex- 
cufe the length of the book, the drynefs 
of the fubjed, the difficulty of the pyle, 
and chiefly my want both of leifure and 
ability to enter upon an undertaking fo 
Sruitlefs and laborious. I mentioned, 
however, a gentleman, with whom I 
bad not then the pleafure of an ac- 
guaintance, but who had diftingui/bed 
himfelf by a tranflation of a Perfian 
hiftory, and was far abler than my- 
Self to fatisfy the King of Denmark's 
expeations. The learned writer, 
who had other works upan his hands, 
excufed himfelf on the account of his 
many engagements ; and the application 
to me was renewed. It was hinted 
that my compliance would be of no fmall 
advantage to me at my éntrance into 
life, that it would procure me fome 
mark of diftinétion which might be 
pleafing to me, and above all, that it 
would be a refiefion upon this coun- 
try if the King foould be obliged to 
carry the manufcript into France. In- 
cited by thefe motives, and principally 
by the laft of them, unwilling to be 
thought churlifh or morofe, and eager 
Sor the bubble reputation, I uadertook 


the wark, and fent a fpecimen of it te 
bis Danifh Majefty, wha returned bis 
approbation of the fiyle and method, 
but defired that the whole tranflation 
might be perfectly literal, and the ori- 
ental images accurately preferved. 
The tafe would have been far eafier to 
me, baa I been dire&ed to finifh it in 
Latin, for the acquifition of a French 


ik was neceffary to have every chapter 
corrected by a native of France, be- 
fore it could be offered to the dijcern. 
ing eye of the public, fince in every lan- 
guage there are certain pecuharities 
of idiom, and nice /bades of meanxg, 
which a foreigner can never learn ta 
perfeBion. But the work, how ar- 
duous and unpleafing foever, was com- 
pleted in a year, not without repeated 
hints from the Secretary's office thut it 
was expeced with great impatience by 
the Court of Denmark.” ‘The tran- 
flation of the Hiftory of Napir 
S Hau was publifhed in the fummer 
of the year 1770, at the expence of 
the tranflator ; and forty copies 
upon large paper were fent te Co- 
penhagen ; one of them bound with 
uncommon elegance for the King 
himfelf, and the others as preients 
to his courtiers. 
What marks of diftinétion our 
author received, or what fruits he 
reaped for his labor, he has not 
thought proper to difclofe; but if 
any dependence is to be placed on 
common fame, the reward bettow- 
ed upon him for this laborious 
talk confilted only in the thanks of 
his Danifh Majefty, and the hon- 
or of being enrolled in the Royal 
Society of Copenhagen. : 
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Tr the EDITOR of th AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


HOPE to be pardoned, if I find 
I fault with things which are or 
have been, or will be. 

The long trails of the Ladies 
gowns were a fafhion in which all 


regard to talte was facrificed. It. 


appears impoffible, that Ladies, 
who are under no bias, and influ- 
enced folely by a regard to ele- 
gance, fhould adopt fuch a fafhion 
—a fafhion that befides its incon- 
venience and the expenfe it incurs, 
can hardly be reconciled with 
neatnefs. It is perfeétly right, in 
manufacturing countries, for La- 
dies to draw fifty or a hundred 
thoufand yards of filk upon the 
ground ; for the deftruction of it 
isa public benefit. But it betrays 
a total want of tafle and elegance in 
dre/s ; and when the American La- 
dies adopted the fafhion, they paid 
fifteen or twenty thoufand pounds 
to foreign nations, for the trouble 
of being very inelegantly dreffed. 

The enormous head-dreffes, 
Which were fafhionable, a few 
years ago, were beyond the bounds 
of tafte, and fo troublefome as to 
be very fhort-lived. Huge bon. 
nets, loaded with finery are equat- 
ly-——But thefe muft not be men- 
tioned, the prefent year. 

The long-quartered fhoe, for 
fomé time, kept in countenance a 
Very indelicate cuftom, of putting 

On fhoes in ftreets and in public af- 
femblies. 


A lady could hardly walk a 


fquare, or go down a country dances 
without being obliged to itop and 
pull up the quarters of her fhoes. 
The Gentlemen were often in the 
fame fituation. Is this confiftent 
with taite, elegance or conven- 
lence ? 

But when long-quartered fhoes 
were difcarded, large buckles fuc- 
ceeded ; which are not only dif- 
proportioned to the foot, but very 
painful. Such is the fize, thata 
gentlemin cannot wear a buckle 
without a falfe ftrap ; and even 
then it is a chance, that his {traps 
will be flapping about his feet, as 
he walks the ftreets or is dancing. 
Befides it is impoflible to fuit fo 
large a buckel to the foot—it mutt 
be painful--and itis amufing enough 
to hear a beau damning his buck- 
les for giving him aneaiinefs ; that 
1s, damning fa/bion. 

The beit proportioned fhoe will 
always keep upon the foot,and the 
beft proportioned buckle will al- 
ways fit eafy. True taffe never de- 
viatgs from thefe proportions. 

Americans could hardly run in- 
to abfurdities of thefe kinds, were 
they to confult their own tafte or 
intercft. It is the authority of fo- 
reign manners which keeps us in 
fubjection, and gives a kind of fanc- 
tion to follies, which are pardona- 
ble in Europe, but inexcufable in 
America. 


TITUS BLUNT. 


[OUR Blunt correfpondent is rather fevere in his animadverfions upon fathion; 
but as there may be fome ground for bis remarks, impartiality forbids us ta 


deny them a place in our Magazine. 


How far pride, patrioti/m and in- 


tereft are concerned in a national character and manners,is fubmitted to the 
snfideration of the leaders of fafeion in America. | 


ANECDOTE. 
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HE conftitution of Pennfyl- 

_yania makes a year’s tefi- 
dence in the State, and payment of 
taxes, the fole requifites to qualify 
a man for an elector. 

Atanélection, when patties were 
violent, each warmly canvafling for 
fuffrages, a Captain of a fhip, then 
lying at the wharf, took his feamen 
to a magiftrate, paid a tax for eath 
and procured a certificate of the 
payment—Then puting fuch tick. 
ets or votes in their hands, as he 

leafed, led them to the State 
Houte, where they all lodged their 
Votes, 


D O ny 


On the return of the fhip, the 
next voyage, jult before fhe arrived 
in Delaware Bay, fhe was furround. 
ed with a talt multitude of Por- 
poifes, purfuing a weilterly courfe 
with the fhip. “ See heré,” fays 
one oi the failors, to his fhip-mate; 
** whata merry company we liave.” 
“ Yes, d—n ’em” replies Jack, 
“they are driving to Philadelphia, I 
believe,to pay taxes and vote for Affem- 
bljmen.” ‘The Captain, who was 
then walking on the quarter deck, 
heard the farcaftic wag, and {miled, 
but faid no: a word. 








To the EDITOR of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


IVE years have elapfed, fince 
I was enrolled in the litt of 
marricd men ; and although very 
fortunate in my conection and ex- 
tremely happy, yet I flatter myleif 
I have reflection enough to attend 
to all the inconveniencics, as well 
asthe pleasures of the married lile, 
Iam confident therefore that the 
following remarks do rot procced 
from the impulfe of a blind paf- 
fion, but froma difpaffionate’ view 
of faéts. 

I fhall but repeat a hackneyed 
oblervation, when I fay that luxu. 
ty tends to difcourage early marri- 
ages ; but the application of this 
remark to our own country, may 
be ufeful to the young of both 
fexes. 

It has been the misfortune of the 
United States, that a paflion for ex- 
penfive living has encreafed fatter 
than the means of fupporting ir, 


The people of any country fhould 


live in fuch a ftyle, that they can 


in the ordinary courfe of buiinels, 
fupport themlelves in this tlyle, 
and make aclear faving of profits. 
If men in general, cannot, with 
ordinary application and economy, 
maintain themfelves and familics 
in the cuftomary ftyle of living, 


. °.9 4 , . 
_and make clear profit, either tne 


balance of trade mult be much a- 
gainit that ceuntry, or the manners 
of its inhabitants too expenfive. 
Perhaps both are true of thefe 
States. That the balance of trade 
is againit us is certain ; and if our 
bufinefs will not fupport the cul- 
tomary expences of living and 
leave a profit, ouf manners fhould 
be reduced within narrower limits 
The bufinefs of every couatry 
fhould regulate the manners of its 
inhabitants 1 The practice of bor- 
rowing the manners of other na- 
tions, 
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tions, is as abfurd as to tranfplant 
the orange tree into Canada, 

That we are too rapid in our ad- 
vances to refinement in living, is 
unqueltionably true. We labor 
hard to imitate the fafhions of the 
richeft commercial nation in Eu- 
rope, while our bufinefs is clogged 
with more embarraflments, than 
the trade of any free nation on 
earth. Our pride obliges us to 
load ourfelves with a thoufand ex. 
penfive and unneceflary articles, 
which ferve as badges of {plendid 
poverty. 

- Although I regret that this is 
the prevailing tafte of my country- 
men, I lament ftill more the un-. 
happy effects of it in multiplying 
the number of batchelors and 
maids ; yet I cannot juftify all the 
fears of my .male friends, who are 
deterred from engaging in matri- 
mony by the difficulty of gaining 
a genteel fubfiftence. The ex- 
penfe of a family is confiderable; 
but fo is the expenfe of a fingle 
life; and notwithftanding there 
are many ladies; who would help 
to fquander away the hard-earned 
profits of induftry, yet there are 
many too, who would affift in pre- 
Jerving them, and-in accumulating 
an eftate. 

It is aju% remark,that it is more 
difficult to 4eep money, than to carn 
it: And whatever be the caufe, 
few bachelors ever acquire the art 
of keeping, or economiling the pro- 
fits of their labor ; and hence the 
vulgar remark that bachelors fel- 
dom get rich. A fihgle man, a- 
fide of heavy expenfes and*contin- 


4t 


gences, muft neceffarily pay a 
thoufand {mall fums in the courfe 
Of a-year, which would be faved 
in 2 family. A woman of any un- 
derftanding will always contra¢t 
her expentes, within her hufband’s 
income, provided fhe knows what 
that income is, I have no doubt 
many men deceive their wives in 
this article. and when they fail in 
arrears, lay all the blame to their 
extravagance. Such a conduét is 
equally mean and criminal. 

For my own part, I once indul- 
ged the fame apprehenfions of the 
expenfivenefs of a married life, and 
dotbted my abilities to fupport ir. 
But in the fafcination of love, [I 
ventured to try the experiment, 
and have yet no caufe to repent 
of my raihnefs. Either I earn 
more money by a more diligent at- 
tention to bufinefs, or I fpend lefs 
in ufelefs amufements, or my part- 
ner is a better economilt, than I 
was when a bachelor. Whatever 
may be the reaton, I find fubfift- 
ence as eafy as before ; and I flat 
ter myfelf have added to the fum 
of focial felicity. 

The merit of the American Lae 
dies is univerfally acknowledged 
—and all objetions to matrimony, 
arifing from an apprehenfion of the 
expenfe, will be removed as foon 
as aman is heartily in love. I re- 
commend to all young men to be 
induftrious, and to all of 25 years 
of age, to run the hazard ot being 
as happy, as your humble fervant, 

PHILANDER. 
New York, December 17,1787. 
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A VALEDICTORY 


ADDRESS 


fo th YOUNG GENTLEMEN, who commenced BACHELORS of 
ARTS, at Yare-Conrece, July 2544, 1776. 
Py:be Rev. Des DWIGHT. 
DEAR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


OWEVER happy I might be 
SR A in enumerating your many 
good qualities, and dwelling upon 
your excellent conduct, efpecially 
that which refpeéted myfeif ; how- 
ever itrongly inclined to the pleas- 
ing, though melancholy tafk of tak- 
ing a tender, and affectionate fare- 
wel of you, a regard to your inter- 
eft forbids me co indulge the incli- 
nation. Actaated by that regard, 
after having, im the name of all the 
Overfeers and Inftractors of thisCol- 
lege, confefled the very. fenfible 
pleafure you have given us by this 
grateful acknowledgement of our 
kind oilices, and the greater plea- 
ture, we have received from your 
manly, regular and amiable con- 
duct, through your whole academ- 
ical exittence, I cannot hefitate to 
(pend this laft opportunity, as I 
havealready confumed a confidera- 
ile period of my life, in attempt- 
ing your mprovement.—But that 
may promote thisimportant purpofe 
in the fallelt and beft manner, give 
me leave to deferibe to you the na- 
ture and circumftances of the couh- 
try, which will probably be the 
{cene of your future actions. This 
{ will attempt with as much con. 
cifenets as poflible. If I fhoulden. 
large beyond the expeétations of 
my audience, I flatter myfelf the 
extenfive, and intereiting nature of 
the fubject will be my exeufe. 
That part of this vaft continent, 
called North America,extends from 
‘he Sth degree of north latitude to 
the Pole ; and, according to thela- 


teft dilecveries, from the soth de. 
gree of welt longitude, almoft to 
the eallern fhore of Afia The 
lands within the Artic circle, are 
ufelefs and uninhabitable. Between 
that circle and the soth degree of 
latitude, although the country is 
inca pable of agricultural improve- 
ment, vet, conlidered ina commer- 
cial Jight, it is highly valuable, 
From thence, to the ifthmus of Da- 
rien, the fouthern limit, extends 
the fineft tract on the globe. Its 
length is between two and three 
thoufand miles, and its breadth, in 
{ome places, atlealtas great. 
In fuch an extenfive region, which 
{tretches through fo many climates, 
the air, being of a very various tem- 
perature, is, as we might reaiona- 
bly expect, in fome partsof a great- 
er, in others, of a lefs degree of f{a- 
lubrity. Except the kingdom of 
Mexico, which feels the ufual in- 


. conveniences of the torrid zone, we 


inay in general obferve, that it is 
as healthy, ferene, and delightful, 
as any country of the fame magni- 
tude on the earth. 

Nor are its advantages of foil lefs 
con{picuo.s, than thofe of the cli- 
mate. Whatever may conduce to 
health, plenty and happinefs is al- 
moft the fpontancous produét of its 
fields. Our corn is of every kind, 
of the beft quality, and of a quan- 
tity which cannot be meafured. 
Our cattle and fruits of every kind 
are without number. Our plants 


and flowers, for health and plea- 
{ure, appear to have been fcattered 
by 
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by the fame benevolent hand,which 
called forth the Juxuriance of Eden, 
All that the with of an epicure, the 
pride of a beauty, or the curious 
mind of a naturalift can afk to va- 
riegate the table of luxury, fo en- 
create the fhine of {plendor, or de- 
light the endlefs thirftof knowledge, 
is fhowered in protufion on this, the 
favorite land of heaven. 

Nor are thefe bounties beitowed 
only onthe earth. ‘The ocean, the 
lakes and the rivers pour forth an 
unlimited abundance of wealth and 
pleafure. Commonly the munih- 
cence of the Dery is equally dii- 
tributed. Wherethe foil is barren, 
the fea is fruitful, and fupplies the 
defe&t. Where the land is fertile, 
the fea isempty and unfurnifhed. 
Here the ocean and the continent 
were evidently formed tor each 
other by the fame open hand, and 
ftored with bleflings by the fame 
unlimited indulgence of bounty. 
That this is the unftrained voice of 
truth, and not the extravagant de- 
clamation of panegvric, might, with 
the utmoft eale, be demonitrated by 
a bare enumeration of the articles, 
which conititute the furnitare of 
this mighty itructure ;—but as the 
time will not fuffer tuch en enu- 
meration, and efpeciaily as none of 


_ my audience can be fuppofed igs 


norant ot them, I fhali pais thean 
without further notice. 

Were all thefe bleffings beftow. 
ed on a country, which, like many 
in the world, was incapable of en- 
joying them generally, by reafon 
ofa deflitution of conveniences for 
wavigation and commeice, a prin- 
cipal part ef their value would be 
lot. But heaven, refelving that 
all the circumflances of this conti- 
nent fhould be of a piece, kas blefs- 
edit with naval and commercial 
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testi 
advantages, fuperior to thofe of any 
ftate on earth. Its feacgails reach 
on both fides many thoufands of 
miles. Its harbors are fafe, ‘pa- 
cious, and innumerable. Fron 
thefe an eafy , acvantageousand une 
limited intercourfe may be extend- 
ed to every corner of the globe. 
Whilft our rivers and lakes are not 
to be paralleled in number cr fize. 
Perhaps the Miflifi; pi alone tur- 
nifhes as extenfive an inland navi- 
gation, as half the rivers in Europe 
united, Whilft innumerable other 
{pacious ftreams waft plenty and 
happinefs through the wide regions 
where they flow. 

But all this isinfuficient to com. 
plete the felicity of a country. If 
even thefe bleilings, great as they 
are, were infecure ; it they were 
naturally expofed to the ravages of 
enemies, and the deiolations of war, 
the inhabitants would be milerable 
amid al] the indulgence of heaven. 
But to finifh the fuperiority of 
North America over every ot! er 
country, the mosr HicH has re- 
plenifhed it with every tource of 
itrength and greatneds. Its prefent 
circumitances, which aride from 
events aliogcther political and ac- 
cidental, are no cijeciion to this 
account. For awar like this can- 
not with any probability be a ie- 
cond time cxpeéted.* I] proceed 
therefore toobicrve, that be lide the 
inconceivable wealth and power, 
which mutt necediarily rol] in upon 
this iniant empire, from an un- 
bounded commerce, our internal 
fupplies are ef every kind, and ine 
exhauftable. Our foreiits are filied 
with the fneit timber, and exiude 
in the greatcit abundance, tar, pitch 
and turpentine, Our ficlds may, 
with the urmott facility be covered 
with hemp and fax. Our -previ- 





* 2 Dis Was written duriag the iute war. 
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fions can never fail. Our moun- 
iains are every where enriched with 
julphur, iron and lead. Our im- 
provements in the art of manufac- 
turing of falt-petre and gun-pow- 
der,are aftonifhing even to ourfelves. 
Cur uncorrupted manners, and our 
happy climate, nourifh innumera- 
ble multitudes of brave, generous 
and hardy foldiers, to improve thefe 
advantages,to {trike terror into their 
cuemies, and brighten the glory of 
their country. 

But were we deftitute of thefe 
advantages, it is a moft important 
intereft of every nation on earth, to 
caltivate our friendfhip,/and open 
their ports to our fhips. ‘That this 
is the cafe might be eafily demon- 
itrated, by a defcription of the po- 
litical and commercial interefts of 
the various kingdoms of the world ; 
but this would be the fubjeét of a 
volume ; however, I cannot but 
obferve, that, if any kingdom fhould 
unwilely become our enemy, the 
imment{e diitance between us and 
them, the confequential difficulty 
of tranfporting troops hither, and 
of furnifhing them with provifions 
when they arrive,(if we are faithful 
to ourfelves,)muft blaft their bright- 
eft profpects, and whelm them in 
ignominy and ruin. 

But the faireft part of the fcene 
is yetto be unfolded. Not all the 
articles I have mentioned, could 
ipyead happinefs through the conti- 
nent, if the manners of the inhabi- 
tants were corrupted and luxurious, 
er their civil government abitrary 
andflavifh, Buta fewobfervations 
will convince us that political, as 
well as natura] advantages promife 
jis this weftern world, the exiftence 
of the greatelt empire the hand of 
pime ever raifed up to view. 

The fouthern and weftern patts 


an 
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of North-America, fubje& to the 
dominion ot Spain, if we may be. 
lieve their own hiftorians, are peo. 
pled with as vicious, laxurious, 
mean-{pirited and contemptible a 
race of beings, as any that ever 
blackened the pages of infamy, 
Generally defcended from the re- 
fufe of mankind, fituated in a hot, 
wealthy and plentiful country, and 
educated from their infancy under 
the mot fhocking of all govern. 
ments, the tyranny of fervants in- 
velted with unlimited power, and 
fent to make their own fortunes, by 
fqueezing their fubjects ; a tyranny 
rendered ten times more horrible 
by the infernal domination of an 
abandoned priefthood ; can we won- 
der that they have loit every trace 
of that generous pride, which 
prompts to brave, difinterefted ac: 
tions the European Spaniard, and 
are tainted with al] the vices and 
blotsof their parent nation, increaf- 
ed and deepened by an endlefs mul. 
titude of their own ? This concife, 
but very jult account of them mutt 
neceflarily convince us that the mo- 
ment our interett demands it, thele 
extenfive regions will] be our own; 
that the prefent race of inhabitants 
will either be entirely exterminated, 
or revive to the native human dig- 
nity, by the generous and benefi- 
cent influence of jutt Jaws and ra- 
tional freedom. A dittinétion there- 
fore between them and ourflves, 
in the prefent confideration of the 
neceflary, future greatnels of the 
Wettern World, will be ufelefs and 
impertinent, 

I proceed then to obferve, thet 
this continent is inhabited by 4 
people,who have the fame religion, 
the fame manners, the fame inter- 
efts, the fame language, and the 
fame eflential forms and an 
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of civil government. This is an 
event, which, fince the building of 
Babel, till the prefent time, the fun 
never faw. ‘That a vatt continent, 
containing near three thoufand mil. 
lions of acres of valuable land, 
fhould be inhabited by a people, in 
al] refpeéts one, is indeed a novelty 
on earth. Differences in religion 
always produce perfecutions and 
bloodfhed. Difference of manners, 
as we are naturally and fondly at- 
tached to our own, cannot but oc- 
cafion coldnefs, contempt and ill- 
will. Contending interefts ever 
exiit with difputes, and end in war. 
Without famenefs of language, it 
would be impoflibleto prelerve that 
eafine{s of communication, that fa- 
cility and difpatch in the manage- 
mentof bufinefs, which the exten- 
five concerns of a great empire in- 
difpenfably require. Effentially 
various forms, and unlike princi- 
ples of government create all the 
differences I have mentioned, and 
are confequently the parents of 
endlefs contefts, flaughter and de- 
folation, Afamenefsin thefeimpor- 
tant particulars, cannot fail to pro- 
duce the happiett effeéts.It wrought 
miracles in the minute, microfcopic 
flates of Greece. What may we 
not expect from its benign influ- 
ence en the vaft regions of Ameri- 
ca. All the great empires of the 
world, though much inferior to this 
in extent of valuable territory, and 
every other natural advantage, were 
infinitely lefs our inferiors in thefe 
retpeéts, than in the interefting cir- 
cumftances abovementioned. ‘They 
confiited of various nations, not fo 
Widely feparated by mountains, de- 
farts and feas, as by a difcordance 
of manners, interelts, and princi- 
ples both of religion and civil go- 
Yernment. ‘Their grandcur was 
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created by bloodthed, and preferv- 
ed by defpotifm. The glory of this 
New Woild will necefiarily reiult 
from the natural increafe of inhab- 
itants, and will be widely enlarged, 
and durably eftablifhed by untaint- 
ed principlesof policy and religion. 
The glory and greatnefs of thofe 
States however have been the ad- 
miration of the whole earth. But 
when we refleét on the difadvan- 
tages which attended them from 
their infancy, the feeds of decay 
and ruin which were planted even 
at their birth, we mutt neceflarily 
fee that their fplendor, compared 
with that of America, was but the 
twinklings of the day-ftar, to the 
full beauty and effulgence of the 
rifing fun. 
In the next place, I beg leave to 
remark, that this empire.is com- 
mencing, at a period, when every 
fpecies of knowledge, natural and 
moral, is arrived to a flate of per- 
fe€tion, which the world never be.. 
fore faw. Other kingdoms have 
had their foundations laid in ig- 
norance, fuperitition and barbarity. 
Their conititutions were the off- 
fpring of neceflity, prejudice and 
folly : Even the boalted Britih Com 
flitution is but an uncouth Gothic 
pile, covered and adorned by the 
elegance of modern architecture. 
The entailments of cftates, the mul- 
titude of their fanguinary laws, the 
inequality of their elections, with 
many other articles, are grofs traces 
of ancient folly and favagenefs. A- 
merican empire is defigned fur more 
illuftrious fcenes, and its birth at- 
tended with more favorable cir- 
cumftances. Mankind have in a 
great degree earned to defpife the 
fhackles of cuftom, and the chains 
of authority, and claim the privi- 


lege of thinking for themielves. 
Every 
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Every fcience ishandled with acan- 
dor, fairnefs and manlinefs of rea- 
foning, of which no other age could 
ever boaft, At this period our 
exiltence begins ; and from thefe 
advantages what improvements 
may not be expected ? Our Ancel- 
tors, infpired with the fame gener- 
ous attachment to fcience, as to 
freedom, have, dy that wi/eft of all 
political eftablijhments, THE INSTI- 
TUTION OF SCHOOLS, diffufed 
lightand knowledge through every 
part of their fettlements. And 
fhall not their fons emulate their 
glory, in this refpeét, as well as in 
a heroic defence of their liberty ? 
They will, they do. The en- 
couragements, univerfally given to 
genius and learning, at the prefent 
time, are worthy of the fons of fuch 
parents. They are worthy of the 
glorious name of an American. 
They are worthy of the founders 
of the laft and brighteit empire of 
time. Indeed this is no more than 
we might reafonably expe. The 
generous mind is ever of a piece. 
The fame extenfive views, the fame 
exalted diipofition, which infpires 
that fublime enthufiafm, that heroic 
firmnefs, that divine patriotifm, 
which, like the electric fame, runs 
from ftate to flate with an inftan- 
taneous rapidity, ever have, and 
ever will reach out a parental arm, 
a foftering hand to every rifing gen- 
ius, and to every plant of valuable 
knowledge. 

It isa very common and juft re. 
mark that the progrets of Liberty, 
of Science and of Empire has been 
with that of the fun, from eaft to 
weit, fince the beginning of time. 
It may as juttly be obferved that 
the glory of empire has been pro- 
greflive, the Jak conftantly out- 
fhining thofe which were before 
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it. The Affyrian empire was ex, 
celled by the Perfian, that by the 
Grecian, and all were loft in the 
{plendor of the Roman greatnefs, 
This has been equally exceeded 


by the learning, the power, and { 


the magnificence of Britain. From 
the firft of thefe remarks, it is evi- 
dent that the empire of North-A- 
merica will be the laft on earth; 
from the fecond, that it will be the 
molt glorious. Here the progrefs 
of temporal things towards per- 
fection will undoubtedly be finith, 
ed. Here human greatnefs will 
find a period. Here will be ac. 
complifhed that remarkable Jew- 
ifh tradition—that the lait thou: 
fand years of the reign of time 
would, in imitation of the con- 
clufion of the firit week, become 
a glerious Sabbath of peace, purity 
and felicity. This World, not 
with fo much propriety called 
New, from the date of its difco- 
very, as from the unprecedented 
union it exhibits of all thofe arti- 
cles which are the bafis of com- 
merce, power, grandeur and hap- 
pinefs ; this favorite region, by 
the hand of heaven fequeltered 
from the knowledge of mankind, 
till that period when European 
greatnefs began to totter, and de- 
ftined to be the laft retreat of ict 
ence, of freedom and of glory, be- 
holds a rapid progrefs towards the 
confummation of excellence alrea- 
dy commenced. Never were the 
rights of men fo generally, fo tho- 
roughly underftood, or more brave- 
ly defended No country ever faw 
learning fo largely diffufed through 
every clafs of people, or could boalt 
of fo fenfible, fo difcerning acom- 
monalty. What gratitude ought 
this unheard of aflenwlage of biel- 
fings to roufe in the breait of every 
perfon, 
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perfon, whofe lot is caft in this plea- 
fant land, and who is entitled to 
this goodly heritage. 

Allow me to proceed one ftep 
further, and I have done, From 
every deduétion of reafon, as well 
as from innumerable declarations 
of infpired truth, we have the beft 
foundation to believe that this con- 
tinent will be the principal feat 
of that new, that peculiar kingdom, 
which fhall be given to the Saints 
ofthe Most Hicu. That alfo 
was to be the laft, the greateft, the 
happieft of all dominions. To 
thefe charaéters no other country 
wears the leaft appearance of a- 
geeement. This anfwers the def- 
cription in every particalar. This 
is emphatically that uttermoft part 
of the earth, whofe fongs and hap- 
pinefs fo often infpiried [aiah with 
rapturee, ‘This with peculiar pro- 





priety is that wildernefs, which 
fhall rejoice, and blofiom asa rofe ; 
and to which fhall be given the 
glory of Lebanon, the excellency 
of Carmel and Sharon. Here fhall 
a King reign in righteoufnefs, 
whofe kingdom fhall be an ever- 
lafting kingdom, and whofe domi- 
nion fhall ‘not be deftroyed. 

It will doubtlefs be remarked that 
in this defcription of America, I 
have mentioned feveral things as 
prefent, whofe exiftence is future. 
The reafon is, that with refpect to 
the end, which I propofe in this 
defcription, the diftinétion is im- 
material. For our aétions ought 
all to be infpired, and direéted by 
a comprehenfive regard to this 
fcene of glory, which is haflening 
to a completion, with a rapidity 
faited to its importance. 

(Remainder next Month.) 





SUBSTANCE 


of a LETTER, 


Writen by Mr. POPE to the Bisuor of Rochetter, who folicited him to 


renounce the Roman Catholic religion.. 


FROM RUFFHEAD’s LIFE OF POPE. 


* HETHER the changes 
of religion would be 
to my fpiritual advantage, God on- 
ly knows. This I know, I mean 
as well in the religion I now pro- 
fefs, as I can poflibly ever do in 
another. I warmed my head with 
reading controverfies between the 
churches, when about 14 years of 
age; and the confequence was, 
I found myfelf a papiit and pro- 
ta by turns, according to the 
Pi book Tread. I am afraid moft 
eekers are in the fame cafe, and 
that when they ttop, they are not 
© properly conwerted as outavitted. 


And after all, I verily believe 
your Lordfhip and I, are of the 
fame religion, if we were tho- 
roughly underitood by one another 
and that all honeit and reafonable 
chriftians would be fo, if they did 
but talk enough together every 
day, and had nothing to do toge- 
ther, but to ferve God and live in 
peace with their neighbors. 

I confefs that all beneficial ad- 
vantages of a temporal nature are 
on the fide of proteftantifm ; but 
I have neither health nor inclina- 
tion for an attive life. Contem- 
plative life is not only my —y 
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48 
but my habit too. I began my 
life where molt people end theirs, 
with a difrelifh of all that the 
world calls ambition—I do not know 
why it is called fo; for to me it 
feems rather fooping than climbing. 
I will tell your Lordfhip my po- 
_ litical and religious fentiments in 
_ afew words. In my politics, I 
think no further than how I may 
preferve my peace of life, in any 
government under which I live ; 
nor in my religion, than to pre- 
ferve my peace of confcience, in 
any church with which I commu- 
nicate. I hope all churches and 
ail governments are fo far of God, 
as they are rightly underftood and 
rightly adminiftered. And when 
they are or may be wrong, I leave 
it to God alone to mend or reform 
them, which whenever he does, it 
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muft be by greater infrumeny 
than Tam. 

Iam not a papift, for I renounce 
the temporal invafions of the papal 
power, and I deteit their arrogated 
authority over princes and ttates, 
I am a Catholic in the ftridtett fenfe 
of the word. [If 1 were born un. 
der an abfolute prince, I would be 
aquict fubject ; I thank God, | 
was not. Ihave a due fenfe of the 
excellence of the Britifh conititu. 
tion. In a word, the things I have 
always withed to fee, are not a Ro 
man Catholic, nor a French Ca 
tholic, nor a Spanifh Catholic, but 
a true Catholic ; and not a King of 
Whigs, nor a King of ‘Tories, but 4 
King of England.” 

lam &c. 
ALEX. POPE. 








To th EDITOR of th AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


AM one of thofe men that are 

fometimes called happy becaufe 
they are married, I am wot very 
old, nor do I think myfelf very 
peevifh ; yet Ihave a multitude of 
complaints to make, and I maft beg 
leave to communicate them to the 
public through your magazine, in 
hopes that you or fome other per- 
fon, who has experienced all the 
troubles of matrimony, will help 
me to fome mode of redrefs. [ 
married for love—that is certain ; 
but either J was d/ind or the /ady 
was deceitful ; tor l certainly have 
not the iame opinion of her now, 
that I had before I was married, 
Why, Sir, Thad been intimately 
acquainted with her more than a 
year before marriage, and I never 


faw a frown upon her brew ; but 
now fhe frequently falls into a pet 
about little tamily incidents, and 
then her beloved hufband mutt put 
up with a four look and perhaps 
few crofs words. 1 confeis, 9! 


‘during the courtfhip, and the nume- 


berleis effufions of tendernefs that 
marked that enviable ftate, | could 
not have thought it pofible tat 4 
frown could deform her. lovely 
face or a harfh word fall from her 
lips. What is the occafion of this 
change in her conduct, Mr. Kdit- 
or ? Isthere an a@ual alteration © 
her temper, or was I fo wretched- 
ly deceived in my opinion, betor€ 
matrimony ? 

Befides the is eternally telling mé 
how much her care and anxiety 

are 
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nreinéreafed by a married life, and 


how her expectations are difap-j" 


pointed. While fhe was at her 
father’s houfe, her life was not 
diiturbed by the troubles of domef- 
tic affairs—and now the is obliged 
to rife in the morning and take her 
ftand in the kitchen, at leaft half an 
hour, before breakfaft, and drive a- 
bout a fet of fleepy fervants. Then 
the muft look to the marketing 
and the cookery, or dinner will 
not be on table till funfet. Then 
the is forced to ftep into every 
room in the houfe and fee it {wept 


[WE cannot but pity the 1g, red 


rwe are very doubtful whether 


e deferves it. 
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and the furniture dufted, or the 
houfe will not be fit to be feen. 
All thefe and thirty things befide 
are the fubjects of inceflant com. 
plaint. What fhall Ido? Iam 
confident I give her no caufe of 
uneafinefs ; and I love her, not- 
withftanding her clamors. I with, 
Sir, you would tell me the caute 
of her pretended grievances and 
how they can be redreffed. Your 
compliance will undoubtedly o. 
blige thoufands, but certainly vour 
very humble fervant 
Guy GrumBLeronn. 


fituation of Grumbletone 3 and ye! 
Before ewe can determine bors 


far our Grumbling corre)pondent has been the caufe of bis oven unhappy fer, 
we wilh him to anfwer the foliowing queries. g 
Did you, before marriage, ever fee your Lady in a kitchen, harraffed wit! 


balf a dozen lazy, flupid, difobedient fervants ?—Did you ever fee ber at the 
moment when her inclinations were crofféd, and her favorit? wifbes difap - 
pointed ?—<Did you, in fort, ever fee ber in the unguarded moments of lif*, 
when the real temper is unmafked?—Did you not fiatter her with profpec.» 
which you yourfelf never expected would be realized ?—Did you not tell ber 
that foe Joould hawe a group of fervants to attend her and take all bufine* 
Srom her handis—that joe feould live in tafe and in the poffejion of all bz: 


wilbes, ushen you knew that your circumflances would not warrant the fu!- 


flment of fuch promifes ? 


We wifh to be (atisfied in thefe particulars, before an attempt can be made 
to remove the complaints of our Correfpondent.} 


EES 2 





ou’ Reet: 
fia age has fome peculiar 


: features of charaéter that dif- 
tinguifi it from all others. Thefe 
features are formed by fomte parti- 
cular circumilances, but. princi- 
pally by the lage of faciety—-by 
which is meant, the progrefs, of 
men in any age, froma favage itateto- 
Wards refinement in arts and {cience. 

AT the time our anceftors firft 
left. England, which was about the 
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beginning of the Jatt century, men 
of learning were | diltinguifhed 
by a certain quainine/; of talte, and 
a fondnels for witticifms and a play 
upon words. They were likewile 
very fond of rbiming; {carcely do 
we find any profe of thatage, whica 
is not interfperfed with paflages of 
poetry, either borrowed and ep- 
plied to the purpofe of the writer, 


or made upon the occafion. 
THE 
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THE FOLLOWING SPECIMENS ARE masher AS CUs. 
ng eben § 


’ 


ALMOST all the Epitaphs on. getier ally mention the profeffion or 
the tomb-itones, in. the Grave-, office of the perfon deceafed, with 
¥ird at Dorchelter, near Bofton,, fome ftriking circumftance of his 
which is one of the oldeitt in Amer- character. 
ica, are written in Rhime; and they As in the fallowinga—~ 





“© Here lies Deacon, Hohn Auricular, 
«© Who in GOD’s ways walk’d perpendicular.” 








The fi allo wing are of a later date and difcover no fmall foare of wit,’ 


TWO broth ers contraéted to fup- 
my the British army, during a form: 
cr French war, the one, with corn, 
the other with runv_and other li- 


quors—I!In which employment they 
vaifed fortunes. Aftertheir death, 
the following lines were engraved: 
on their tomb itones. 


ii lta 





s¢ To make their fortunes two Contractors come, 
* And one contraéts for corn, and one for rum, 
# Which was the greateft rogue, we can’t explain, 
¢ ‘Fhe rogue in /pirit or the rogue.in grain.” 





THE fcllowing lines were made fome time Governor of Virginia, 
on Capt. Smith, one of the firft ad- The lines are dated 1624 and pre- 
venturers to this Continent and for fixed to his Hiltory. 


® From far fetch’d Indies and Virginia's fyle,"* 
** Here Smit His come to fhew his art and fkill; 
He was the Smith that bammer'd famine’s foyte, 
And op Powhatan’s Emperor had his will. 


€é 


ce 


After mentioning the firfl dif?” ceeds in the fame ftrain of Allegory, 
ecvcresof America, the writer pro- -and play. upon words, 


wn 


‘ 





Tho thefe be gone, and left behinde a name, 
“YetSmith is here to anvil out’a peece ; 

To after ages and eternal fame 

That we may have the golden Jafon’s fleece.” 





He Vulcan like, did forge-a true plantation, 

** And chain’d their-kings, to his immortall glory, &¢. 
’ §*By hifn the Infidels had due correétion. 

«© He blew the bellower ftill of peace and plentie. 

‘* He made the Indians bow unto fubje@tion, 

** And planters ne’er return’d to Albion empty.” 


T lee. 
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The following, written by Samuel Purchas, are fill more fingular. 


“ Loe here Smith’s forge, where forgery’s rogue branced 

% Troe Pegafus is theo'd, fetters are forged 

© Por Gilke-forrs, milk-fops, bafe floth, farre hence landed, 

‘$ (Soile. changed,* foule-foiled ftill) England's dregs difcharg’d 
‘fo plant (‘upplant !) Virginia, home-difgorged 5 

‘© Where virtues’ praife frames good men, ftories asmour 

« >Gainf time, Achilles-like, with beft arts charged 5 

é Pallas, all-armed, all learned, can teach fword-Grammer. 

“© Can pens of pikes ;+ armes to arts; to fcholar, fouldier hammer, 


« Envie avant. For Smith, whofe anvil was experience, 
& Could take his heat, knew how and when to flrike, 
s© Wrought well his peece ; till after-negligence 
*© Miftaking temper, cold or tcorch’d ; or like 
‘© Unfkilful workmen, that canmever fyle, 
«6 Nor polifh it, that tukes in Forge fuch toyle ; 
$* Heere, noble Smith, thou theweft the remper true, 
$¢ Which other tampering-tempers never knew,” 

E. NorTon. 


Such was the tafte of the Englith in their poetical compofiticns. 





* Coelum, non animum mutant, 





t Smith, in bis preface fays of his work, ** This bifory might and cught to kee 
been clad in better ropes than my rude military band can cut cut in proper ornaments. 
- fi panes tha able to. wield a weapon among the barbarians, muy well tremble in 
bandiing a pen.” 





SOME laws enasted bythe firit Gods, or to the Devil, within this 
fettlers in America, are ftrikingly jurifdilion, upon the penalty of the 
characteriftic of the temper and _ forfeitureof five pounds, to be paid 
maaners of the age. to the public treaiury by every fuci, 

In the firft printed code of Com- poavaw, and twenty fhillings by 
necticut Laws, A. D. 1672, among every perfon of the age ofz1 years, 
other regulations which refpeéted that fhall countenance the fame by 
the Indians, it wes enaéted; “ Theat his prefence.” Laws of Connec. 9. 
nofndian fall atany time Poweaw,* 34, Edit. Cann i 
or perform outward worfhip to faife 





* Powew was the name of the Priefts and alfo of the fefival which they celebrated 
with the moft fuperftitious folemnity. ‘Vhis religious featt, was attended with myfter- 
les, like the feftivals of the ancient heathens, which were kept a mott profound fecrct. 
The Englith tock much pains to draw from the Indians an explanation of their cere- 
monies, but they gencrally received for anfwer, That the Englifb could mgt underfard 
them. We no underfiand your religion, your God ; yeu x0 underfiand curse 

An aged gentleman, now living, bas informed the writer, that the peqarus were 
conduéted in this manner. The Indians and Sgquaws colleted and formed a circle 
round a firc-——taking cach other by the hand, they ran round in the circte, with a pa- - 
ticular kind of feng, or rather hideous yelling, till the women began to fall out of the 
pate nel aga cg fatigue or for other reafons, and form one by themfelves. The 
whole sited ey dance without noticing the wornen, and often would ip nd the 
Whe, 4 " this mannery making the diftant hills refound with their yalling:. 
er <P ‘y ere in the vicinity of towns, they often difturted the Enghi, which 

gt be one reafon fur the Law to reftrain their Powaws. 
In 
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IN the firft code of Laws far N. 
Jerfey, enaéted in Carteret’s time, 
about 1668, it is declared that * if 
any perfon be found to bea witch, 
either male or female, they fhall be 
put to death.” 

IN the Conneicut Code jut 
mentioned, a witch is defined, and 
the {cripture texts quoted, on which 
the ftatuteisfounded. If any man 
or woman be a witch, thatis, sath 
or confulteth with a familiar fpirit, 
they ihall be put to death ;” Exod, 


LANIES, 
21. 12,13,14- Numb, 35. 30,31, 


I do not learn that any perfons 
fuffered under thefe laws, either in 
New Jerfey or Connecticut. But 
at Salem, in. Maifachufetts, no lefs 
than 17 perfons fuffered death for 
witchcratt. They were hung on 
trees, upon the top ot a hill weft of 
the town. Some of thetrees, and 
the graves where the unhappy vic- 
tims of delufion were buried, are 
itill ta be feen. 


THESE laws and facts, while they excite a blufh for human naure, 
ferve to contralt the narrow views and bigoted zeal of the alt century, 
with the catholic temper, and mild condetcenfion of fentiment, which 
ditinguith the .prefent age. Yet the triumph of reafon over fanaticifm is 
itill incomplete, A woman, in: Philadelphia, the lait fummer, was faid 





to bea witch. 


The report foon {pread among the lower clafs of people 


and was believed. A Mob colleéted and carried her through the ttreets, 


treating her with every foecies of abufe 


miagiltrate and examined. 


She was fummoned beforea 


Several witneffes appeared to prove her a 


witch, and gave in their teftimony with a fall belief of the faéts. Their 


teftim ony matt not be publifhed 





‘ut the woman was difmiffed, and 


in a few days Gied.— Her death was afcribed to the abufes fhe received 
from a licentious mob, in the public highway, and there the affair ended. 
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Tie LONDON REVIEW of Me. AD AM’s DEFENCE of the 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS*. 


HERE are few men who can 

alledge a better title to defend 
the conftitutions of government of 
the United States than the cele- 
brated author of thefe pages ; for 
few were there, we believe, who 
took a qnore aétive part than him- 
iclf in difuling the femina by which 
the conititutions in queition were 
called into exiftence, and ar length 
eilablifhed om their prefent bafis, 
unitable as it may appear to a dif. 
cerning politician, unwarped by 
prejudice or local attachment, and 


- 
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capable of looking farther into fue 
turity than a few days, or months, 
or years. 

But where, it may be afked, is 
the politician of this difcription to 
be found ?—In truth, we know not, 
for long have we ourlelves vainly 
looked for him in England, in A- 
merica, and, indeed, in the world 
of politics at large, Utopia alone ex- 
cepted ; whither, it mutt be own- 
ed,we are rarely inclined to carry 
our relearches. 


In the fortunes of the gentleman 





“ We cannot but objerve, that jyutt criticidm bas bar 


be critic is Jef in tbe {plenitic politician, 


aly tinétured the foliowing r. MGrKSa 
EpitT. 
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sow before-us in his Literary capa- 
city, as: blended with: thofe of A- 
meiica inher political one, we be- 
hold one of the mottfignal-initances, 
to be produced in the hiftory of na- 
tions, of the revolutions, the pridi- 
ious revolutions, that may be pro- 
duced by time—a momentary fpace 
of time--fo momentary indeed, as 
to'appear, in the circumftances im- 
mediately alluded to, but as events 
of yelterday. | 
As a reward for having been fo 
initrumental in exempting Ameri- 
ca from her conneétion with’Great- 
Britain, and in forming the Provin- 
ces, thus.before connected, into {fo 
many independent States, (indepen- 
dgat, it, fhould be added, fo far-as 
neceflity, and an attention to their 
mutual interett and. fafety, may for 
afew years hold them dependent up- 
on cath other, or as the powers of 
Europe, inthe profundity of their 
wiidom, may refrain from interfer- 
ing.in their concerns) honors upon 
honors have been heaped upon Dr. 
Adams; and of thofe honors we 
confider as none of the leaft me- 
morable the meafure fo delicately a- 
dopred by his grateful countrymen, 
heap him as the man of all 
othersthe moit proper to appear in 
the cheraéter of there firft Arnbafla. 
dor at the Court of Sr. James’s— 
that identical Court, where we may 
all recolleét to have heard the very 
name of Adams reprobated, the 
Principles and conduét of the man 
execrated, and his perfon with every 
brand of political infamy profcri- 
bed ; but where, as a proof of the 
lengths ta which the mild, accom- 
modating {pirit of a nation may go, 
pies fairly put to the teft, we now 
ce him treated with all the refpeda 
que to an Muftrious Minifler, the 
“eprefentative of an Empire, migh- 
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ty though yet but in its infancy, 

This is not the firft time that we 
have had occafion to exquire into 
the merits of Dr. John Adams,even 
in the humble charaéter of an au- 
thor ; nor do we think fo meanly 
of his literary talents as to with it 
may be the latt. 

tn the work now under confi- 
deration, we ave prefented with a 
feries of letters (rather, indeed, 
fhould we call it a co/leéicn, for there 
is no proper: /eriés) which our le- 
giflative Doétor feems to have pen- 
ed in his hours of ctium cum dignt- 
tate, as a relief from the cares and 
fatigues connected with the duties 
of his public ftation. 

Whatever foundation there may 
be for this remark, certain itis, that 
the letters before us, as bearing, 
at leait, the /omblance of having been 
written at different periods, and to 
different correfpondents, are ad- 
mirably calculated to ferve as am 
apology for the many repetitions 
which occur throughout the work, 
and which, otherwife, a reader of 
attention might think unpardona- 
ble. 

From this ftrifture, however, let 
us not be fuppofed to imply a gen- 
eral difapprobation of the prejent 
performance, ftrongly as we are in- 
clined to except fome of its con- 
flituent parts. 

We are, on the contrary, happy 
in acknowledging to Dr. Adams, 
that we have experienced much fa- 
tisfaétion from the liberality of 
fentiment with which he has touch- 
ed apon (we mutt not fay, exg.red 
into) feveral of the political forms 
of government that at prefent do 
exift, that heretofore have exifted, 
and that, at certain future periods, 
mutatis mutandis, will doubtlefs ex- 
it again. é 
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Remarks like thefe, ever though 
amounting not to actual diffusions, 
were very proper to givean ill uitra- 
tiom tothe fubje immediately be- 
fore our author ; aud that fudjedt 
we hag farther elucidated with kil 
by expofing the futility. of the va- 
rious plans {0 officioufly formed by 
certain vifionasy philofophers of 
the political order, and fo imperti- 
nently obtruded by them upoa A- 
merica, a3 being (each, it is to be 
ebjerved, fafficientl of itfelf) proper 
to ferve as models for the govern- 
ment of her fr#-born States; where, 
it mutt be confefied, if we may 
judge from the effe&ts. that have 
hitherto been obierved,a proper ma- 
del of the kind ((erioully to be a- 
dopted, and ftedfafly adhered to} 
is till the grand dzfderatum that 
remains to give to the wide, unfet- 
tied difri&s in queftion,cither po- 
litical confequence or commercial’ 
profperity. 

hat that. model is, or. what, 
indeed, it fhould be, ir belongs not 
to us to pronounce, 

In common with other politi- 
cians, and with other philofopers, 
we certainly have our own ideas 
upon the fubject. Too modeit, 
however, to alpire, like our author, 


LANTIE S&S. 


to egr/lateve honots—-écnors, which 
might be foon converted into, dj 
graces, if fwbmitted to the icrutis 
niding eye of the faftidious Dr. A. 
dams—-we ‘forbear, at prefent; 
from. motives of prudeme, to reveal 
what thofe ideas in reality are- 
Who knows but that, im the very 
nexi edition, they might furnith « 
fabject ta the Doctor fuftcient»to 
fyrnith a fecand Poiticript to his 
work, more brilliant and more ex« 
tenfve than the fr/. 

Among the writers of the day 
whoie opimians on the fubjett of 
legiflation Dr. Adams has thought 
proper to combat, we think him 
moft fuccefsful in his attacks upon 
M. Turgot ; at whom, indeed, 
the artillery of his arguments feems 
ta be, in general, chiefly directed®. 

The prefent conftitations of the 
States of America have been faid, 
and are by our author allowed to 
be, modelled from the conftitution 
of Great-Britain ; fo far, at leatt, 
that each of them kas a Governor, 
a Council, and an Affemdly—not 
merely, however, it is to be under- 
food, becaufe it is the Britifs Confii- 
tytion, but becaufe it is the bef of 
canfitutionst . 

Ia the truth of this pofition M- 
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Among the \eif-created legiflaters of America, the French, fa lately ren- 
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ples of univerfal i:herty, feem to carry off the palm 
*F to number, awhatever t} y < bili I 
Moet, watever they may do with ref/pe& ta adility.—/t 
emarked, however, (and remarked to the honor of Dr. Adams) that 
art, fo induftrioufly propogated, that be had 
. ts Jentiments relative to the government of 
2s political talents, he, on the contrary, expre(jes bim- 
nor does be hefitate to represent bim, in bis 
ly [pecious, and calculated to pleaje ne 

‘Panding. 
+ For this grand condefcenficn, Great-Britain i; 


certainly not a little in- 
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Piigor had refufed to acquiefee ; 
and had, indeed, in dire& oppofi- 
tion rhe principle! on whict it is 
founded, given it as his decided 
opinion, that_all authority fhould 
be collected into one tcutré—shar 
of the nation. 

In expofing the fallacy. of this 
theory (though in reality; from the 
vague, inconclufive language in 
which it is couched, it is hardly 
pofible'to tell with precifion what 
that theory actually is) our author 
with great ingenuity fhews, that if 
M. Turgot means by it‘a pure de. 


mocracy, he has neither reafon nor) 


experience to fupport. him ; no 
“ pure democracy” having ever exilt- 


. ed even in the “ /mallef? States.” 


Again, if by one centre M, Tur- 
got means an ariflocracy, our author 
maintains, that, oh enquiry, it will 
be found an ariftocracy is perpetu- 
ally, from principles of jeatoufy, 
liable to be broken and dciffolved, 
merely to prevent, what, of the 
two, is certainly the greaicft curfe 
—an oligarchy ; and incentehibly 


does he fhew, that no countries have _ 


been ever rendered rich or hap- 
py, in which there were xt dif- 


Bferent orders, producing a. mutual 


balance. 
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Dr: Adams coucludes, then, that 
by one centre M. Turgot mutt mean 
one affémbly ; a cénelution fof which 
he has the fanétion of Dr. Franklin. 
Here alfo Dr. Adams fhews, with 
no {mall political addrefs, that from 
thenatural inequality of men, either 
in ref{peét.of riches, anctftry, or a- 
bility*, in one eflembly there will 
perpetually be found all the incon. 
veniences of ¢evo, without the sa- 
EANCE which two would produce, 

We fhould trefpafs in length 
(trefpafs, too upon the patience of 
our readers) were we to enter more 
minutely into the prefent political 
enquiries of our author. Of the 
remainder of his work, a confide- 
rable portion is occupied with the 
Opinions, and with comments on the 
opinions, of Plato, Machiavel, Sid- 
ney, Milton, Locke, Montefquieu, 
Hume, and other diftinguifhed wri- 
ters on Government. | 

Inthe ¢rut) of thofe comments the 
reader muft not always put an im- 
plicit faiths: In general, he will 
find them. fhrewd, plaufible, and 
ingenious ; but by no means let 
them form a part of his political 
creed, though they flow from the 
politico-apofolical pen of his Excel. 
lency Dr. John Adams. 





ee 


what @ political Anatomif? might be inclined to call the caput mortuum of 
Great-Britain. With all the bolinefs of oracular wiftom, be tells bis country- 
men what great reason they foall lave to exuli, if they make their compari/on 
with England, and the Englifb confiitution; nor does he fcruple to add, in one 
of bis parcxy/ms of holy zeal, that, on comparing every conflitution on which 
he had remarkea with thé confitutions of the United States, the fons of Ameri» 
<afoould “ fall upon their knees, iz gratitude to Heawen for having been 
gracioufly plealed to give him birth and education in that country, and for hav- 
ing deftined them to live under her Jaws.” 

_ * Welike not bere the epithet “natural.” In point of ability, Nature may 
Jilly be faid to have produced a vaf inequality among munkind ; bat avith 
refpe® to riches or ancettry, Nature, properly fo termed, is totally ont of the 
guelion —If cxe individual be richer, or of a more ancicut family than ano- 


ther, he is not fo navurally, but fortuitorfly 
POETRY. 
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ON THE NEW YEAR, JANUARY 1, 1788, 
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HE circling Sun, bright Monarch of the day, 
Who rules the changes of this ralling fphere, 
With the mild influence of his favoring ray, 
From fhades of night calls forth the opening Year. 


Propitious Year ! O may thy light divine 
Difpel the clouds that this new \world impend, 
On infant States with peaceful luftre thine, 
And bid their fame o’er all the world cxtend. 


Hail, bleft COLUMBIA ! whofe embattled meads 
The crimfon ftreams, of Heroes’ blood have dy’d, 
Here fee bright turrets rear their lofty heads, 

And domes of ftate adorn thy rifing pride. 


Thy noble fons, with generous ardor fir’d, 
Shall gild the viétories of their father’s arms ; 
Thy blooming Fair, in innocence attir’d, 

Shall deck thy glories with unnumber'’d charms, 


Now ARTS fhall flourith in this Weftern clime, 
And fmiling COMMERCE triumph on the main, 
The fields fhall blofforn in perpetual prime; 

And fruii’s luxuriant robe the verdant plein. 


Thefe are the profpects of thy golden dayp— ~~ * 
Thefe the glad hopes that cheer each joyful face: 
Fly fwift thou Sun ; diffufe thy peaceful rays, 
And give thefe bleflings to our fond embrace. 


The 
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OUNG Myra is fair as Spring’s early flower, 
And Laura fings {weet as the bird in her bower ; 
But Lydia is fairer, and {weeter than they ; 
She looks like the morning, and {miles like the day. 


In the flow’r of her age, in the bloom of her youth, 
She looks like the gooddefs of Virtue and Truth; 
One hour in her prefence an era excels, 
Amid courts where ambition with mifery dwells. 


How {weet is the fragrance of new {pringing flow’rs, 
When May and bright mornings lead on the gay hours ; 
But Lydia is brighter, and fairer chan they, 

She’s mild as the morning, as lovely as May. . 


When larks fing above, and young lambs bleat around, 
How enchanting the fcene, how delightful the found ; 
But Lydia, far fweeter, can talk and can fing, 

Than the notes of the warblers that welcome the fpring: 


When in beauty fhe moves in the ftreet or the plain, 
She looks like a Venus juitfprung from the main; = 
When the fings, and the groves with her foft notes reply, 
You would think that an angel was warbling on high. . 
LEANDER. 


— 


THE VIRGIN’s FIRST LOV E. 


OW {weet is the joy when ou: blufhes impart 
The youthful affection which glows in the heart, 
When prudeuce and duty and reafon approve, 
The timid delight of the Virgin’s Firft Love! 
But if the fond virgin be deftin’d to feel 
A patfiow fhe mutt in her bofom conceal. 

Lett a ftern parerit’s anger the flame difapprove, 
Where’s then the delight of the Virgin’s Firlt Love ? 
If ftolen the glance by which Love is confefs’d, 

Tf the figh when half heaw’d be with terror fupprefs’d ; 

tf the whifper of pafhon cold caution muft move, 

Where’s then the delight of the Virgin’s Firlt Love ? 
Or if her fond bofom with tendernefs fighs 

For a lover who ceafes her paflion to prize, 

Vorgetting the vows with which warmly he flrove 

To gain the foft charms of the Virgin’s Firft Love: 
If tempted by int’reft hé ventures to fhun 

Tne gentle affections his tenderneis won, 

With another through paflion’s wild mazes to rove, 

Where’s then the delight of the Virgin’s Firft Love ? 

H’ 
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See her eye, when the tale of his treach’ry fhe hears, 
Now beaming with fcorn, and now glif’ning with tears ; 
How great is the anguifh fhe’s fated to prove ! 

Farewell the delight of the Virgin’s Firit Love ? 


No more {weet emotion fhall glow on her cheek, 
But palenefs her bofom’s keen agony fpeak, 
And dimm’d by affliétion that eye fhall now prove, 
Which fpoke the mild warmth of the Virgin’s Firit Love.. 


And now, fad companion of mental diftrefs, 
Difeafe fteals upon her in health’s flat’ring drefs ; 
Sure the blufh on that cheek ev’rv tear muft remove ! 
Ah no ! ’tis th’ effeet of the Virgin’s Firtt Love. 

Stili brighter’s the color which glows on her check. 
Her eye boaits a luftre no Janguage can {peak ; 
Yet vain are the hopes thefe appearances move, 
Fond parent! they fpring from the Virgin’s Firft Love. 


And now not unconfcious that Death hovers near, 
On her face fee the fmile of Contentment appear ; 
No ftruggle, no groan, his dread fummons to prove, 
He ends the fond dream of the Virgin’s Firft Love. 


Ye nymphs, ere your bofoms with tendernefs heave, 
Let your choice from a parent glad fanction receive, 
Left hopelefs affe€tion’s keen anguifh you prove, 

And Hymen ne’er{mile on the Virgin’s Firft Love. 

But chiefly beware that the much-favord youth 
Is wholly devoted to you and to truth, 

Left the anguith of flighted affeétion you prove, 
And Death end the dream of the Virgin’s Firit Love. 





THE SEASONS MORALIZED. 
By the Rev. Dr. DWIGHT. 
i. oa” the changes of the 9 Nowcaltaroundthy raptur’deyes, 


{kies, 
And fee the circling feafons rife; 
Hence let the moral truth refin’d, 
Improve the beauty of the mind, 


Winter late with dreary reign, 
Ral’d the wide unjoyous plain ; 
Gloomy ftorms with folemn roar 


Shook the hoarfe refounding hore. 


Sorrow caft her fadnefs round, 
Life and joy forfook the ground, 
Death with wild imperious {way, 
Bade the expiring world decay, 


And fee tie beauteous Spring arift, 
See, flowers invett the hills again, 
And ftreams re murmur o’er the 


[ plain. 


Hark, hark, the joy-infpiring 
[ grove, 
E.cho’s to the voice of love ; 
Balmy gales the found prolong, 
Wafting round the weodland fong. 


Such thie fcencs our life difplays, 
Swiftly fleet our rapid days ; 
The hour that rolls forever on 


Tellsusour years mult foon begone 
Sullen 
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Sullen death with mournful gloom 
Sweeps us downwards to the temb; 
Life and health and joy decay, 
Nature finks and dies away. 


But the foul in gayeft bloom, 
Difdainsthe bondage of the tomb ; 
Afecends above the clouds of even, 
And raptur’d, hails her native 

| [heaven. 
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Youthand peaceand beauty there 
Forever dance around the year ; 
An endlefs joy invefts the pole, 
And itreams of ceafelefs pleafure 

[rol]: 

Light and joy and grace divine, 
With bright and laiting glory fhine, 
Jehovah’s fmiles,with heavenly ray, 
Diffufe a clear unbounded day. 





ON A LADY’s STRIKING A FLY WITH HER FAN. 


H Celia, let the bufy fly, 
Still hum its mazy round, 

Twill drown the murmur of a figh 

In Damon’s bofom found. 
Tho rude it fettle on thy lip, 

Oh let the trifler live, 
It cannot find a {w-eter fip 

Than what thofe rubies give. 


Perhaps as people keep the dove 
On diftant routs to hie ; 


The fhorter meflengers of love, 


May center in the fly. 


Thus kiffes on his pinions thrown, 
May tkim the liquid air, 

Andev’ry lover’s thought be known, 
Convey’d from chair to chair, 


No guardian’s look,no matron’sgaze, 
Can any thought efpy, 
Then lengthen out his ufeful days, 
Nor let him, Celia, die. 
Damon, 





Th RARE ADVENTURES of TOM BRAINLESS, 


Shewing what bis father and mother faid of bim; boaw be went to College, and what he 
learned there; bow be took bis degree, and went to keeping {chool, how afterqwards be 
became a great man and wore a wig; and bow any body elfe may do the fame. 


Very proper to be kept in al! families. 


66 UR Tom is grown a fturdy boy 5° 
His progrefs fills my heart with joy; 
A fteady foul that yields to rule, 


‘And quite ingenious too, at fchool. 


Our matter fays, (I’m fure he’s right) 

There’s not a Jad in town fo bright, 

He’ll cypher bravely, write and read, 

And fay his catechifm and creed, 

And fcorns to hefitate or faulter 

In primer, fpelling book or pfalter. 

Hard work indeed—he does not love it 5 

His genius too is much above it. 

Give him a good fubftantial teacher, 

Til lay he makes a fpecial preacher. 

I've lov'd good learning all my life : 

We'll fend the lad to college, wife.” 
‘Thus fway"d by fond and fightlefs paffion 

His parents hold a confultation: 

If on their couck, or round a fire, 

I need not tell, nor you enquire, 


The point’s agreed ; the boy well pleas’ds 
From country cares and labor eas’d 5 
No more to rife by break of day 
To drive home cows, or deal out hay ; 
To work no more in {now or hail, 
And blow his fingers o’er tbe flail, 
Or mid the toils of harvett {weat 
Beneath the fummer’s fultry heat. 
Serene, he bids the farm good bye, 
And quits the plow without a figh, 
Propitious to their conftant friend, 
The pow’rs of idlenefs attend. 


So to the pricft in form he goes, 
Prepar’d to ftudy and to doze. 
The Parfon in his youth before, 
Had run the fame dull progrefs «’er : 
His fole concern to fee with care 
His church, and farm in gooe repair, 
His fkil} in tongues, that once heknew 
Had bid him long, a la& adicew ; 


Away 
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Away his latin rules had fled, 
And Greek had vanifh’d from his head. 
Then view our youth with grammmar 
teazing, 





Untaught in meaning, fenfe or reafon ; 
,Of knowiedge e’cr he gain his fill, he 
Muit digt long on hufks of Litrig, 
Deudge on for weary months in vain, 
By mem'ry’s frength, and dint of brain ; 
From thence to murd’ring VircGit's 


verfe, 


And contraing Tutty into farce, 
Or \»b'ring with his grave preceptor, 
In Greek to blunder o'er a chapter. 
The latin teftament affords 

The needed help of ready words 5 
At hand the di€tionary laid, 


Gives up it’s page in frequent aid 5 


Hard by the lexicon and grammar, 
Thofe helps formem'rywhen they ftammet; 


The leffon’s fhort ; the prieft contented ; 
His tafk to hear is fooner ended. 
He lets him mind his own concerns, 


Then tells his parents how he learns. 


A year thus fpent in gathering know. 
ledge, 

The lad fets forth t’ unlade at college, 
While down his fire and prieft attend him, 
To introduce and recommend him: 
Or if detain’d a letter’s fent 
OF much apocryphal content, 
To fet him forth, (how dull foever) 
As very jearn’d and very clever 5 
A genius of the firft emiffion, 
With burning love for erudition 5 
So ftudious hell outwatch the moon 
And think the planets fet too foon ; 
He had but little time to fit in ; 
Examination too muft frighten ; 
Depend upon’t he muft do well, 
He knows inuch more than he can tell ; 
Admit him, and in little fpace 
He'll beat his rivalsin the race ; 
His facher’s incomes are but fmall, 
He comes now, if he comes atall, 


So faid, fo done, at College now 
He enters well—no matter how— 
New fceqss awhile his fancy pleafe, 
Bat all mutt yield to love of eafe. 
Jn the fame round condem’d each day, 
‘To ftudy, read, recite and pray ; 
"To make his hours of bufinels doublem. 
He can’t endure th’ increaiing trouble: 
And finds at length, as times grow prefling, 
All plagues are eafier than his leffon, 
With fleepy eyes and count’nance heavy, 
With much excule of non paravi*, 


T R Y. 


Much abfcence, tardes and egreffez, 
The college evil on him feizes, 
Then ev’ry book, which ought to pleafe, 
Stirs up the feeds of dire difeafe ; 
Greek {poils his eyes (the print’s fo fine} 
Grown dim with ftudy—-and with wine; 
Of Tuttry’s latin mech afraid, 
Each page, he calls the do¢tor’s aid ; 
While geometry, with lines fo crooked, 
Sprains all his wits to overloek it. 
His fieknefs puts on every name, 
It’s caufe and ufes ftill the fame ; 
*T is tooth-ache, cholic, gout or ftone, 
With phafes various as the moon : 
But though thro all the body f{pread, 

till makes its cap’tal feat, the head. 
In all difeafes, *tis expected, 
The weakeft parts be moft infected. 


Kind headach hail ! thou bleft difeafe, 
The friend of idlenefs and eafe ; 
Who mid the ftill and dreary bound, 
Where College walls her fons furround, 
In fpite of fears, in juftice’ fpight, 
Affum’ tt o’er laws difpenfing right, 
Set’it from his tafk the blunderer free, 
Excus’d by dulnefs and by thee. 
Thy vot’ries bid a bold defiance 
To all the calls ana threats of fcience, 
Slight learning human and divine, 
And hear no prayers, and fear no fine. 


And yet how oft the ftudious gain, 
The dulnefs of a letter’d brain ; 
Defpifing fuch low things the while 
As Englith grammar, phrafe and ftyle ; 
Defpifing every nicer art, 

That aids the tongue, or mends the heart: 
Read ancient authors o'er in vain, 

Nor tafte one beauty they contain ; 
Humbly on truft accept the fenfe, 

But deal for words at vatt expenfe ; 
Search well how ev'ry term muft vary 
From lexicon to diGionary ; 

And plodding on in one dull tone, 

Gain ancient tongues, and lofe their own, 
Bid every graceful charm defiance, 

And woo the fkeleton of fcience. 


Come ye, who finer arts defpife, 
And fcoff at verfe as heathen lies j 
In all the pride of dulnefs rage 
At Popr, or Miz Ton’s deathlefs page j 
Or ftung by truth’s deep. fearching line,’ 
Ravee’en at rhymes as low as mine : 
Say ye who boatt the name of wife, 
Wherein fubftantial learning lies. 
Is it, fuperb in claffic lore, 
To {peak what Homer fooke before, 





* Non paravi, I have not prepared for Reciration. Ax excuje commonly givere 
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To write the language Tutty wrote, 
The ftyle, the cacence and the note ? 

Is there a charm in founds of Greek, 
No language elie can learn to fpeak 5 
That cures diftemper’d brains at once, 
Like Priny’s rhymes for broken bones ? 
Is there a fpirit found in latin, 

That muft evap’rate in tranflating ? 

And fay, are fenfe and genius bound 

To any vehicles of found ? 


Is it by mathematic’s aid 
To count the worlds in light array’d 
To know each/ftar, that lifts it’s eye, 
To fpatkle in the midnight fky ? 
Say ye, who draw the curious line 
Between the/ufeful and the fine, 
How litcle can this noble art 
It’s aid in human things impart 
Or give to/life a cheerful ray, 
And force our pains, and cares away. 


Is it to know whate’er was done 
Above the circle of the fun ? 
Is it to lift the a€tive mind 
Beyond the bounds by heaven affign’d ; 
And leave our little world at home, 
Through realms of entity to roam ; 
Attempt the fecrets dark to fcan, 
Eternal wifdom hid from man ; 
For fenfe, deal loads of definitions, 
And fritter truth in fub-divifions, 
And make religion but the fign 
In din of battle when to join ? 
Vain man, to madnefs ftill a prey, 
Thy fpace a point, thy life a day, 
A feeble worm, that aim'ftt to ftride 
Ia all the foppery of pride! 
The glimmering lamp of reafon’s ray 
Was giv’n to guide thy darkfome way. 
Why wilt thou fpread thine infe&t-wings, 
And ftrive to reach fublimer things ? 
Thy doubts confefs, thy blindnefs own, 
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Nor vex thy thought with fcenes unknown, 

Indulgent heav’n to man below, 

Hath allexplain’d we nee to know ; 

Hath clearly taught enough to prove 

Content below, and blifs above. 

Thy boaftful with how proud and vain, 

While heav’n forbids the vaunting ftrain! 

For metaphyfics rightly fhown 

But teach how little can be known 

Though quibbies fill maintain their ftas 
tion, 

Conjecture ferves for demonftration, 

Armies of pens draw forth to fight, 

And **#**#*® and ##*###** write. 


Oh ! might I live to fee that day, 
When fentfe thall point to youths their way; 
Through every maze of {cience guide ; 
O’er education’s laws prefide : 

The good retain ; with juft cifcerning 

Explode the fopperies of learning ; 

Give ancient arts their real due, 

Explain their faults, and beauties too 5 

Teach where to imitate and mend, 

And point theie ufes and their end. 

Then bright philofopliy would thine, 

And ethics teach the laws divine ; 

Our youths might learn each nobler art, 

That thews a paffage to the heart ; 

From ancient languages well known 

Transfufe new beauties to our own 5 

With tafte and beauty well refin’d, 

Where moral rapture warms the mind, 

From fchools ciimifs’d, with lib’ral hand, 

Spread ufeful learning o’er the land ; 

And bie the eaftern world admire 

Our rifing worth, and brighit’ning fire. 
But while through fancy’s realms we 

ream, 

The main concern is left at home ; 

Return’d, our hero {till we find 

The fame, as blundering and as blind. 





(To be continued. ) 
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INVOCATION TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


NRIVAL’D fongftrefs of the 
groves, 
Sweet nightingale,renew thy lay; 


‘Where’er the gentle Laura roves, 


Be thou companion of her way. 
The fwecreft melodies prepare, 
_ Techarm her polith’d tuneful ear, 
Mo footh her tender bofom’s care, 


And wake the fadly-pleafing tear, 


And when reclin’d beneath thy 


thorn, 
With thine her thrilling ftrains 
combine, 


O may fhe never fing forlorn, 


Ner mourn far lucklefs love like 


thine. 
FOREIGN 
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N, OctToser 12. 


THE KING OF SPAIN’s DEATH. 


PRIVATE letter from an Irifh 
houfe at Malaga, advifes that 
orders were arrived to hang the 
cathedrals and collegiate churches 
throughout every one of the twenty 
provinces of Spain,with black cloth 
or baize, where that mourning is to 
remain for twelve months. The 
_ foreignConfuls have ereéted a black 
flag over the arms of their refpective 
Sovereigns, which are fixed at their 
doors, and every thing carries an 
 afpedt of the moft unfeigned regret 
forthelate King. The mercantile 
intereft has peculiar obligations to 
the departed Prince, who, tho not 
AMS TERD 

ALL the negociations of our ci- 
ty, whether with the Duke of 
Brunfwick or at the Hague, have 
terminated in an entire fubmiflion 


to the Court of Pruffia and to her. 


Royal highnefs the Princefs of O. 
range, as appears by the following 
placard 

** The Burgomafters and Coun- 
fellors of the city of Amfterdam, 
find themfelves obliged to declare 
to the worthy corps of Burghers, 
that they have always confcientiouf- 
ly endeavored to act conformably 
to the advantage of their dear coun- 
try in general, as that of this city 
in particular, and that ftill, in their 
prefent circumftances, the good of 
this city, and that of its inhabit- 
ants, is dearer to them than their 
own lives, and the prefervation of 
their honors, their employments, 
and their property. 

“ ‘The great imminent danger 
in which they are involved, and 


under any legal tie by the conft- 
tution of Spain, paid every hhilling 
of his father’s debts, to the amount 
oftwenty millions, by yearly inftal- 
ments from the Royal Treafury ; 
an inftance of benevolence and 
juftice, capable of covering many 
faults, and which the kingdom can 
never forget. His Majeity dying 
at the palace of Efcurial, 24 miles 
from Madrid, had but a fhort way 
to his grave, as all the Royal Fam-. 
ily have been interred in the chapel 
which ftands in one of the courts, 
fince the building of that famptuous 
edifice by Philip the Hd. in 1599. 
A M, OcrToser 4. 
the little time which with difficul- 
ty they had obtained to deliberate, 
not having permitted them to make 
fully known to the Burghers, all 


. that has been tran{acted, to preferve 


this good city from the dreadful 
mifchiefs that feemed to impend, 
they have been obliged to accede 
to the points which the other mem- 
bers of the States of Holland have 
agreed to; and to charge the de- 
puties of this city to yield to every 
demand, in cafe they cannot act o- 
therwife—even the difmifiicn of 
the eftablifhed regents—rather 
than rifque greater damages to the 
town and inhabitants, in addiuon 
to thofe which they have hitherto 
fuftered ; and after all, perhaps, 
after having undergone thefe lofles, 
to be obliged to fubmit to demands 
{till more aili€ting. They call God 
to witnefs, from whom nothing can 
be concealed, and the oath which 
they took en afluming the magil- 
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fracy, that they have no other view 
in conceding every thing, than the 
prevention of the certain and irre- 
parable ruin of the city. 

“ Since they have been con- 
ftrained to give up all, they will at 
leaft endeavor, and they hope to be 
able, to preferve the moft perfec 
tranquility and fecurity in this very 
populous city ; to the efieéting of 
which they expeét with confidence, 
that the brave burghers, who have 
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exerted themfelves with fo much 
zeal for the prefervation of that 
tranquility, will continue to exer- 
cife the fame efforts, and the fame 
zeal, to maintain public quiet in 
the city, and to preferve each indi- 
vidual, from al] manner of violence 
and oppreflion. 
Done the 3d day of Oétober, 
By my, 
H.N. Hassevaer, See. 
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DELAWARE, Decemser 7. 


PTAHE Deputies tothe StateCon- 
vention of Delaware met at 
Dover on Monday the 3d inftant, 
December, and a houfe being form- 
ed, they elected James Latimer,E{g. 
Prefident.—On Thurfday they rat- 
ified the new Federal Conftirution 
by an unanimous vote, and on Fri- 
day every member figned the ratifi- 
cation as follows : 
_ & WE, the Deputies of the Peo- 
ple of the Delaware State, in Con- 
vention met, having taken into our 
ferious confideration the Federal 


Conftitution propofed and agreed 
upon by the Deputies of the United 
States in a General Convention, 
held at the city of Philadelphia, on 
the 17th day of Sept. 1787, have 
approved of, affented to, ratified and 
confirmed, and by thefe prefents 
DO, in virtue of the power and au- 
thority to us given for that purpofe, 
for, and in behalf of ourfelves and 
our conitituents, fully, freely and 
entirely approve of, affent to, ratify 
and confirm the faid CONSTITU- 
TION.” 


WILMINGTON, December 1z. 


THE Convention have agreed to 
the ceffion of a diftriét in thisState to 
Congrefs, not exceeding ten miles 
fquare, with the right of exclufive 


PHILADELP 


Yefterday the Convention of this 
State pafled the following Refo- 


lution : 
REsoLvep, 


THAT when the Conftitution 
propofed by the late General Con- 
vention fhall have been organized, 
this commonwealth will cede to the 
Congrefs, the jurifdiftion over any 
place in Pennfylvania, not exceed- 


legiflation, for the feat of federal 
government, to be chofen by them 
(if accepted) in fueh part of the State 
as they may think proper. 

H I A, December 15. 

ing ten miles fquare, which, with 
the confent of the inhabitants, the 
Congrefs may choofe for the feat of 
the government of the United 
States. 

Wednefday laft, in the Conven- 
tion of this State, on motion of Mr. 
Hartly, feconded by Mr. Cham- 
bers, the orignal queftion, as moved 
by Mr. M’Kean, viz. ‘ Will this 
Convention aflent to and ratify the 
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€onititution agreed toon the 17th at Philadelphia,” was put and cap, 
of Sept Jaft by the Convention of ‘ried in the aflirmative.—Yeas 46, 


the United States of America, held 


N E Ww - Y O.R K, December 21. das, 


We learn that the General Af. 
fembly of North-Carolioa, have 
recommended the election of Dele- 
gates to a Convention, 

Laft Wednefday the Convention 
of New-Jerfey ararinio:/v affented 
to and ratified the NEW FEDE. 
RAL CONSTITUTION, 


IGENC EH 


Nays 23. 


Dec, 22. Yefterday Marinus 
Wier, Efquire, was elected Al 
derman of this City. 


, 


Laft Thurfday the thip Canton, 


Captain Thomas Truxtun, failed 
from Philadelphia, for Cantoa in 
China. : 
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At New-York, Mr. Edward Wil- 
liams of Philadelphia, to Mrs. Tiebout 
(ofthis city, §. 
At Boston, Mr. Samuel Cover!y, 
to Mifls Sally Winflow. Mr. Stephen 
Veron, to Mifs Abigail Holland. Mr. 
Jonathan Hunnewell, to Mifs Katy 
Gore. Hon. John Sprague, Efg. to 
Mrs. Mary Ivers. 
At Newton pon, Mr. Walter Bud- 
dington, to Milfs Bridget Champlin. 
At Provipence, Mr, Arthur Fen- 


‘ner, to Mifs Lydia Sabin. Mr. James 


Atwood, to Milfs Polly Nichols. 

AtHartrorp, Mr. Richard Alfop, 
to Mifs Maria Pomeroy. Mr. David 
‘Biifs, to Mifs Lucy Stebbins of Spring - 
field. Mr. Kneeland, to Mits Naomi 
Blifs cf Spriogfield.. 

D~E AT .H__S§, 

At New-Yorr, Mifs Sufannah 
Moncreif, aged 18. Thomas Hazard, 
“Efy. Alderman. “Mr. Richard Deane. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips, aged 62. Mrs. 


Otto, aged*27,; confort of the Hon. 


Mr, Otto, His Moft Chriftien Majef- 
ty’s Charge des. Affaires in America. 


Mr. Jofeph Simpfon, agéd ror. Mr. 


Michael 'l’remper. Mr. Thomas Ro- 
gers, aged 63. Mr. Gerard Depett- 
er, aged 5x. Mrs. Hannah Rogers. 
Mr. Abel Henderbrook, aged 87. 
Andrew Moody, Efq. — . 

At SHELBURNE, Col. John Thom- 
as of Georgia. 

_At Winpsor, (N. Sco.) Nathan- 

tel Ray Thomas, Efq. 

At AAs, (Baha. lflends,) Thomas 
Stephens, Efg. 


1A 6 -B &' 


Ag Cuarrecidny, (S. C.) Mr 
James Gillideau. Mr. John Bowman. © 


Mr. John Willfon. 









At the Sweet Springs, Virgibige 


Archibald Gamble, Efg. merchaat of | 


New- York. 


At Puitaperpuia, Mr. Thomas — 


F. Batchelor, by Suicide. : 


_In Lancafter County, the Right i 
Rev. Matthew Hehl, Bifhop of the ~ 


$2. 


At Boston, Mrs. Elizabeth Key 
rs. 


Mr. Jofeph Bradford, aged 55- 
Ann Boucher, aged 76. Mrs. Sarah 
Perkins, Mafter Alexander Mackey: 
Mr. Edward Green, aged 56s ‘Mrs. 
Sarah Ruffell. ; 
At Enzaseta Town, Samuel 
Kirkman, Ef{q. . i 
At Spencer, John Sumner, Efa. 
aged 83. ’ 
At Newrort,;Mr. John Tweedy, 
‘aged 60. 


“At Provipence, Mr. Samuel 


Warner, aged 75. Mils Kebecca 
Veall. | | 

At Hartrorp, Mifs Betfey Calc- 
well, aged 24. 

-At New-Haven, Mrs. Catherine 
Clark, aged 42. * 

At Pxeter, (N. H.) Mrs. Elaza- 
beth Woodbridge, aged 27- ' 

At Newscry; Mifs Ewnice Pe: 
tingell. : 

At Crar.estow, (Mafla.}) Mils 
Polly Harris, aged 29. Miers. Cathe 
rine Hay, aged 56 


Church of the United Brethren, aged. 
~@ 
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